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fie Lis fine Perique, 
= that makes Three Nuns 


(so different 


When your confirmed pipe-smoker is wrapped in lazy 
dreams and the drowsy comfort of Three Nuns Tobacco, he 


may not know the inner secret of his bliss. "Tis the 


black heart of fine Perique in the small significant 


dark centres of those famous Three Nuns curly 


discs. Centuries ago, Perique (itself a rich and rare 


/tobacco) was being grown by the Indians in a tiny, — 


’ tenvmile plot of land in the Mississippi area. And only 


there does Perique, even today, truly fourish. And so the 


pipe of peace, smoked by the Indian braves, is 


translated today to the peaceful pipe of the Three Nuns smoker. 


Three Nuns 


with the black heart of Perique 
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NE of the things I fave noticed about this crisis over Suez 
is that most of us seem to be so occupied in the discussion 
‘of possible-solutions that there is a danger we may forget 
y what. some of the fundamental issues really are. In the report 
nD issi sion to Cairo, the Australian Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, 
a wise remark which threw a bright shaft of light on what I think 
f the most important of these issues. He said: ‘We constantly 
p against such phrases as “collective colonialism ”, “ domina- 
id “ seizure ’ ’, and what seemed to us to be an unwillingness to 
with reason” : 
no doubt that the strength of President Nasser’s position 
in Egypt but throughout the Arab world and in the uncom- 
arts of Asia is due to his appeal to Asiatic and African 
. Nationalism is an emotion like pride, envy, and jealousy, 
1 it very largely consists. And just as you cannot add apples 
rs, you cannot argue with an emotion. It is accordingly not 
ag that in Gir Mr. Menzies found an ‘ unwillingness to meet 
reason *, The trouble is that it is only too easy to treat 
of nationalism as something which will pass off with time, 
ild’s fit of temper, and therefore as something which is not 
ious. But the truth is that nationalism is certainly one of the 
erful forces in humanity, and because it is an emotion it 
on an emotional atmosphere. For instance, most of the power 
at nationalist leaders in Europe during the last century, like 
Garibaldi or Kossuth or Masaryk, was directly due to their 
appealing to the emotions. — 
western Europe have been organised into national states for 
mturies that we have almost if not entirely absorbed and 
he emotion of feeling ourselves to be English or Scottish or 
French. But throughout the Middle East and in parts of Africa 


t of further Asia, countless millions of people have achieved 


of feeling oneself to be a free Egyptian or a free Indian 
isa new and. exciting thing. And the emotion Bas 
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‘By eae SWEET-ESCOTT 


been sharpened by the knowledge that at the United Nations the vote 
of the newest country is just as important as that of any other country. 
All this emotion has been worked up to a tremendous pitch by the 
results of the Bandung conference a year ago, at which the new nations 
of Asia and Africa celebrated with an almost orgiastic enthusiasm their 
independence of the West. During and since the conference the widest 
currency has been given to a whole new series of catch phrases, such 
as colonialism and imperialism and the like, to take the place of older 
terms of abuse, such as fascism, which in any case has little real mean- 
ing in the East, and these slogans have been hurled at the West, regard- 
less of their true meaning, whenever the West has looked like doing 
anything the new nations found inconvenient. 

On top of this it is only natural that the attitude of the new nations 
of the East téwards the western peoples from whom they have at last 
torn themselves away, should be one of suspicion if not real hatred. A 
curious instance of the way in which these emotions prevent people 
from behaving rationally has been that of Burma. Rather than sell her 
main crop of rice through the traditional markets in the West, Burma 
has -bartered it behind the Iron Curtain for cement, a whole year’s 
supply of which arrived in Rangoon during the monsoon, where there 
was not enough storage space for it, and it is now practically useless 


‘to the Burmese. And it is only fair to add that all these suspicions 


and fears of the West have been made immeasurably more acute by the 
belief that in the present crisis over Suez the West might at some 


. stage use force, for that would be acting exactly in character with the 


colonialist imperialist powers they consider we are, and would prove to 
them that the Bandung attitude was right. That kind of emotional atti- 
tude to the West exists in the new countries of Asia, from which 
the Egyptians are drawing most of their moral support outside the 
Middle East. 

Inside the Middle East an even more potent type of nationalism is 
at work—Arab nationalism, which I myself have seen growing during 
my last few visits to those parts. Arab nationalism is based on a 
common language, and a common way of life, and the common religion 
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of Islam. But.it derives a great deal of its int from the feeling 
of unity which exists between all Arab peoples, the feeling that Arabs 
belong together, and that they are different from the West. It is the 
sort of feeling of solidarity which before our present nation states came 
into being we in western Europe used to describe by. the expression 
* Christendom’. And do not forget that the dozen or so Arab states 
which exist today have all come into being in the course of the last 
generation. So in the Arab world there is a great deal less loyalty to 
the state as such than there is to the idea of Arab unity, and the 
artificial man-made frontiers which the West has drawn in the last 
thirty or forty years in the Middle East and North Africa do not 
seem very important to them. So when President Nasser says. that 
Arab nationalism has been set on fire from the Atlantic Ocean to 
“the Persian Gulf, he is not talking wildly. If things go his way it is 
very easy to see how he could unite the whole of the Arab world into 
a vast commonwealth, like the empire the Arabs created in the seventh 
and eighth centuries when they swept through the Levant and North 
Africa into Spain and France till the day when Charles Martel stopped 
them at the battle of Tours. So the appeal which the Egyptians are 
making to Arab-unity arouses almost irresistible emotions in every Arab, 
and we are making a great mistake if we = not recognise it. 


Bitter Arab Nationalists 

What makes the Arab nationalist movement particularly bitter 
towards the West is the frustration the Arabs received at our hands 
between the wars, when they found that instead of gaining their inde- 
pendence from their Turkish masters they had only exchanged Ottoman 
domination for domination by the British or the French. The antagonism 
towards the. West has been further embittered by another emotion, the 
sense of inferiority under which subject peoples always labour. Above 
all, Arab nationalism has been kept alive by the conflict over Israel, 
in which the peoples of the West are almost as much the villains of the 
piece as the Israelis themselves. And the nationalists have been 
immensely encouraged by the progress they have made since 1945. 
With the Egyptian success over the British in Jordan early this year, 
and with the final evacuation of Egypt by British troops last June, 
the movement is really beginning to feel its strength. 

As for Egypt itself, Cairo has for many years been the cultural 
centre of the Arab world. Its newspapers, its films, and its radio trans- 
missions are far more widely disseminated in the Middle East than 
those of any other Arab country. So anything Egypt does will have 
an influence on what happens elsewhere in the Arab world. That is 
why the French would be having trouble in Algeria even if the 
Egyptians were not actively intervening, because the Arabs in Algeria 
cannot help being affected by what they hear from Cairo, That is 
rather an important consideration at present, because it seems clear 
from some of the French newspapers that one of the reasons why the 
French have taken such a strong line about the canal crisis is that 
a moral victory over the Egyptians might make their own position in 
North Africa a good deal easier. And it happens that this question 
of the canal is the issue which has always aroused the most passionate 
emotions in Egypt. In 1910 it was proposed that the Canal Company’s 
concession should be renewed for forty years from the date it was due 
to expire in 1968. Boutros Pasha, the Egyptian Prime Minister, 
approved the proposal, and it was buy) to the General Assembly. Only 
one member agreed to it, and wi a few days Boutros had been 
assassinated by one of the aoa If passions in Egypt could run 
so high about the canal forty-six years ago when British power in the 
country was at its zenith, it is easy to see why they should be a great 
deal stronger today when we are not there at all. 

I am sure that it is because of this intensely passionate emotional 
atmosphere that Mr. Menzies found the * unwillingness to meet reason 
with reason’ he wrote about. Of course the emotions are the emotions 
of the masses. They are not necessarily the feelings of the rulers of 
the Arab world, or even perhaps those of President Nasser himself. 
But these émotions must be taken into account, and they may stand 
in the way of rational behaviour. They are tying the hands of the 
rulers and preventing them from doing the things that their reason 
may tell them are the right things to do, if those things happen to be 
unpopular—with the masses. We have had evidence that the Suez crisis 
may be bringing together the royal houses of Saudi Arabia and Iraq, 
which have been divided by a hereditary feud for the last generation, 
but which might suffer seriously if the West stops buying Middle 
Eastern oil. There have been signs also that King Hussein of Jordan 
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fails to. make the effort the result is not pice to contemplate. - 


Cape of Good Hope. Nonetheless, in essence that has been the tl thi 


and the rulers of the Lebanon ar not be entirely in sympathy with . 


the Egedaha Birt § it would be wrishful thinking + 
great importance to these straws in the wind. On the contrary, 
great many of the mistakes the West has made in the Middle 
during the past few years have happened because when the rulers 
us what we wanted to hear we assumed they were speaking for 7 
masses as well, which only too often they were not. 
But the difficulty of the West is not only that one cannot argue 1 
people who are in an emotional state. Arab nationalism is anti-We: 
and there is therefore a natural basis for an alliance betwee 
nationalists and anyone else who is anti-Western. That is the ¢ 
tion of the singular success of Russian policy in the Middle Tier: d 
the past year. I am not saying that Russian policy has not bee 
telligent, but if you are sitting in the Kremlin you do not have t 
particularly clever to profit out of a situation dike the situation w 
the Middle East has been presenting you with in the last few mor 
The sharper the conflict between the West and the Arabs, Hes 
things become for: the Russians, and in the cold-war-by-proxy 
have been waging against us over the Middle East they have ha 
take no very active part, and their successes have been cheaply bot 
One thing I think this crisis has shown is that however goo 
western case may be, the emotional atmosphere of the Middle 
has prevented them ‘from taking it in, and so we have failed to 
it across. I suppose the trouble is that for the last century or 8 
Middle East has needed the West—its manufactured goods, its m 
and its techniques—a great deal more than the West has neede 
Middle East, and the West therefore did not have to make much: 
to understand- the Middle East. Now the boot is on the other foo 
seem to need them a great deal more than need us. So it if 
West that must try to understand the Middle East. And if the 
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Mr, Harry KERN, an American authority on Middle East affair 
in the course of a talk in ‘ At Home and Abroad’: 
“Americans do not realise the impact of the crisis oni ce 
and on Europe. The Middle East is not vital to America in the 
sense that it is to you. To America the closure of the Suez Canal } 
not mean higher prices, gasoline rationing, and probably unemployr 
Tt has been pictured as costing the United States 500. 
dollars-a year to make up for the cost of importing oil 
Americas because of reduced supplies from the Middle East. 
has denied that any such figure has been set. He has denied that 
is a master plan for diverting tankers from the Canal to rout 


behind the concept of the’ so-called users’ association. 
‘Experts in the United States take a different view. They ; 
not. think it will work. It is true that production can be step 
Texas. Production is restricted to fifteen days a month and | 
assumes that wells can be pumped to thirty days a month. 
100 per cent. production for many wells is not thirty days b 
or twenty-one. There is a limit to Texas production and. 
increases would waste a natural resource which is fast dimini 
“The experts are even more pessimistic about the tra 
problem. To gain the maximum benefit from re-routing tan 
with tankers short the maximum must be sought—the flow o 
the Gulf of Mexico to the U.S. eastern seaboard must be 
increased. And this oil must be carried in American-flag ships. 
the law and the unions would bitterly oppose changing it. W 
these ships coming from? The so-called mothball fleet amo 
thirty tankers of 16,600 tons each—old, inefficient, and som 
need of repair. Otherwise, tankers would have to be transferm 
foreign-flag operation and who would Pay the cost of this? 
‘Who is going to pay the cost of diverting tankers, to sa 
other shipping, round the Cape? The American 500,00 
plan makes no provision for compensation for the higher 
round the Cape. This, in fact, has been one of the g 
blocks of the second London conference. Who is going to 
operators to undertake a vastly more expensive operation? _ 
“Let us suppose, anyway, that the tankers are diverted nd f 
in the Americas increased by 500,000 barrels a day. That me meal 
500,000 barrels a day from Middle East output. Who is gt 
cut? Iran has an agreement with the consortium on maintaini 
Irak’s oil goes mostly through the pipelines. So does m 
Arabia’s and a great deal of the rest is shipped to 
would make Kuwait the chief victim. British it inte 
suffer most. Can ae afford this? *. | Saat ae 
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. Oil and Nationalism in the Persian Gulf 


EDWARD ATIYAH on Kuwait and . Bahrein 


Y aeroplane landed at 
‘Kuwait in the murky after- 
math of a sandstorm. But 
it had to remain at some 
siderable distance from the entrance 
the airport, because a member of the 
ing family was leaving for Lebanon 
“morning, and the ’plane that was 
carry him had taken up its position 
ediately in front of the entrance. 
ie floor of the airport was covered 
h costly rugs, and a large gathering BE 
notables and officials was there to 
‘goodbye to the departing. prince. 
* humble, and his august, path 
sed at one point inside the airport- 
I was introduced to him. He was, 
' the ruler himself and all the other 
mbers of the Sabah family whom I 
privileged to meet during the fol- 
ling few days, extremely. courteous 
| dignified. With his numerous suite 
Founding him, he stopped for a few 
ments to chat to me and bid me 
ome to his country. That was my 
introduction to Kuwait, and it had 
lymbolical value. It showed me, in ~ ‘ 
jassing, unprepared scene, the powerful position of the ruling family Kuwait—as a public fund which he keeps and administers in trust for 
). the fundamental pattern of government in the small but enormously his subjects. 
it principality I had come to visit. Nevertheless, a serious political situation is developing in the princi- 
i he extent of this wealth was, also symbolically, conveyed to me by ality and Britain is bound to become involved in it, partly because 
Text scene I saw at the airport. Many ‘planes delayed by the of her fifty per cent. share with America in the Kuwait Oil Company, but 
storm had been arriving in quick succession, and from them were mainly on account of her position as the Protecting Power, and of her 
mg unloaded thousands of crates of the finest and most expensive delicate treaty relations with the ruler. 
setables and fruit grown in the Middle East. For though Kuwait There is in Kuwait the inevitable discontent of a people becoming 
4 not the soil or water to produce apricots and peaches, asparagus politically conscious but stil! denied any form of constitutional repre- 
i artichokes, its oil wealth enables it now to import all these luxuries sentation in the government, any share of political power. The great 
yarge quantities by air from Iraq, Lebanon, and Egypt, just as it prosperity which the country is enjoying, the spreading of education, 
oles it to import cars, refrigerators, and air-conditioning units from and the all-round process of development that is going on are all 
fope and America, subject to a flat-rate customs duty of only acting as a strong stimulus to political consciousness, and providing a 
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The main square in Kuwait town 


er cent. A state whose population is 250,000 and whose annual sharp foil to the medieval character of the regime and the autocratic 
mue from oil is £100,000,000 can do almost entirely without powers of the ruling family. What may be called a nationalist, demo- 
sation ! It can, indeed, become a perfect little cratic moyement is growing rapidly among the 
Gare state, providing for its citizens all the © * younger men. It is already semi-organised in 
Hices they need free of charge. During the a number of so-called cultural clubs, whose 
i days I spent there I saw a great deal of interests and activities, as I had occasion to 
it was being done to transform Kuwait find out for myself, are to a considerable 
ch a state in the fields of education, extent political. The Government’s attitude 
icine, communications, and town planning. towards . these clubs alternates between en- 
his public-spirited and beneficent use of couragement and repression. It subsidises the 
oil revenue is entirely dependent on the clubs, as cultural or sporting organisations, in 
8 will. For the oil royalties are paid to order to keep the young men out of political 
fuler as his personal property, and the mischief; but when the clubs themselves begin 
f so far does not share his power except, to show signs of engaging in this form of 
Certain extent, with the members of his mischief, it withdraws the subsidy or closes 
ily, each of whom is the head of a govern- the club outright. Such a policy, however, can 
epartment. There is a Council of State, only be momentarily effective. The nationalist- 
'is more or less the ruling family sitting democratic movement is afoot, and nothing can 
fficial body. The ruler is not in theory stop it. It is receiving stimulus, whether in- 
ble to anyone for the manner in which tended or unconscious, from the large number 
ioses of his oil revenue, or indeed for of Palestinian Arabs and Egyptians who are 
his actions. It so happens that the now employed. The mere presence of such an 
ruler is a conscientious man of element of highly politically conscious Arabs 
ious character and modest personal re- among the Kuwaitis is bound to stimulate the 
ents. He insists on regarding the oil young politicians. 
as the property of the people of Shaikh Abdullah al Salim al Sabah, ruler of Kuwait It is inevitable that this rising democratic 
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opposition should to a certain extent include Britain’ in the scope of its - 
hostility. All nationalist Arab feeling tends to have an anti-British tinge, 
largely because of Palestine. This tendency has been greatly strengthened 
during the last year by Egyptian radio and press propaganda. Cairo 
Radio, with its powerful medium-wave transmitters, now dominates the 
sky of the Persian Gulf States and is the most commonly listened to 


foreign station. But the most basic factor that dictates the attitude of the. 


democratic opposition in Kuwait to Britain is Britain’s own position in 
_ Kuwait as the Protecting Power. This position makes her appear to the 
Kuwaiti nationalists as the ally and defender of the ruler and his regime 
against them, as in fact the power that is ultimately responsible for the 


= tuler’s policy and actions. This, of course, is not true. The Gulf States 

are not British Protectorates; they are independent states under British 
protection, which is something quite different. The “ protection’ operates 
only in the sphere of external affairs. 


Tactful British Advice 


By the terms of the treaties concluded between Britain and the Gulf 


States in the nineteenth century, the rulers accepted Britain’s protection 


against other foreign powers, or, in other words, agreed not to allow any 


undertook to respect thé internal independence of the states and not to 
interfere in the ruler’s conduct of his government. The British political 


Mie fi RE oe paca 
‘ other power to obtain a foothold in their territories. For her part, Britain ~ 


agents, therefore—whether in Kuwait, Bahrein, or Qatar—have no 
control over the ruler’s policy. In virtue of their special status, however, 
and the exclusive prestige which Britain has enjoyed in these territories 
for three-quarters of a century, the British agents can advise the ruler 
on matters of internal policy. And since the discovery of oil in this 
region Britain has become particularly concerned to see the Gulf States 
well governed and evolving peacefully in a manner to meet the require- 
ments of the modern age. She has therefore been advising the rulers, 
as often and with as much emphasis as tact allows, to make concessions 
to the reform movements in their territories. 


It must be admitted, however, that, so far, she has had no success in 


Kuwait, where the ruler and his family do not believe that the time has 
come for them to share power with any section of the population. What 


is Britain to do then? To put pressure on the ruler would not only be 
exceeding her treaty rights, but might easily prove to be a course of 
action that would defeat its own object. The ruler might become so 
alienated as not to be willing to accept any British advice. On the other 
' hand, to let things continue as they are at present might prove disastrous. 
If the democratic movement in Kuwait became strong enough to force a 


7x political crisis (and this could happen in a not-too-distant future) Britain - 


would once more find herself confronted with an invidious choice. She 
would either have to sacrifice old and trusted allies of the patriarchal 
age, or to appear at least to be siding with a reactionary regime against 
the forces of progress and democratic nationalism. What happened 
recently in Bahrein shows clearly how deeply Britain is involved in 


this incipient crisis. 


° 


Bricks Thrown at the Foreign eeetiary 


Early last March a movement of popular discontent in Bahrein 


expressed itself in a demonstration against the government on the day 


mA the British Foreign Secretary and his patty had bricks thrown at them. 
- More significant still, the British troops, which it had been customary 


ot. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd was visiting the island, On his way from the airport 
7 


oe to keep on the island from time to time, were called into action, by 
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agreement between the ruler and the British authorities, and were sub- 
sequently reinforced. The legalistic British argument is that when public 
security is in danger Britain must have troops in the protected country 
in order to be able to discharge her obligations as a guarantor against 
foreign aggression. No matter how genuine this argument may be, it is 
impossible for the nationalists not to infer that the rulers can, in the: 


= last resort, count on British armed support, and that they may be 
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encouraged to resist demands for reform because they know that they 
can have this support. It is here that the thesis of British neutrality and 
powerlessness between the ruler and his subjects breaks down, and 
Britain’s moral responsibility for furthering democratic . progress 
becomes manifest. 


In Bahrein, in spite of this, crisis of last February-March, the’ 


situation is not so serious as in Kuwait. For one thing, the oil revenué 
of this state is only £3,000,000 a year, while its population.is 120,000. 
There is therefore no great wealth at stake, nor the stimulus to political 
consciousness that comes from such tremendous transformation of life 


‘as that which js taking pla . K 


_ already able to express its moderate demands in an organisation, kn¢ 


_ the ruler himself, his position had become invidious, and embarra’ $s 


, 


family here is not such ; 
Kuwait. It does not feel itself. so miniassatabid The cea movemel 


as the Committee of National Union. Recently the ruler ‘forn 

an Administrative Council which included civil servants—still a h 

way from elective representation, but a step towards sharing DO} 

with individuals from outside the ruling family. Also, Britain’s posi 

vis-d-o1s the nationalists will become less vulnerable with the approa 

ing retirement of Sir Charles Belgrave. - aa 
I had the pleasure of lunching with Sir Charles when I 


qualities, and has rendered devoted and distinguished serv. 
Bahrein for many years. Nevertheless, and though he was not an of 
of the British Government but the ruler’s private adviser, appointe 


to Britain, because of the great powers he came to wield. It is go0¢ 
know that he is not to be succeeded by another Englishman in 
same capacity. There is to be a British secretary to the Governm 
but without political power. Also many other Englishmen will rema 
employees of the Bahrein Government in technical posts. The stat 
doubt still needs their services, but their presence, though in a p 
capacity, does involve Britain, in internal Bahreini politics and incre 
her moral responsibility for promoting democratic progress. 
Both here and in Kuwait it is a matter of personalities and persua: 
Tactfully, gently, but unremittingly Britain must employ all the” 
niques of persuasion to make the rulers renounce autocracy or olige 
in favour of increasingly representative government. During his 
Bahrein Mr. Selwyn Lloyd made a statement which, in fact, s 
the British dilemma in a nutshell. On the one hand he expressed Bri 
respect for the ruling house and the services it had rendered Bahrein 
the other he affirmed Britain’s belief in political evolution 
representative institutions. Britain’s task must be to help”as wisely 
effectively and quickly as she can in promoting this evolution. "4 
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The Time Factor — a 
I emphasise ‘ quickly * , because, as always in such sitandons; it} i 
time factor that is most important. What Britain must do above | 
to make it clear to the Rulers that they cannot count on her 
assistance to defend their position against the forces of progress. E 
Qatar, there have been signs of unrest provoked by the Suez cris 
new development in this exiguous principality which has a popul: 
of no more than 25,000, and is extremely Wahhabi in religious 
social complexion, and therefore still pretty rigorously cut off fron 
world. Moreover, the fact that its oil revenue is the tremendous st 
in proportion to its population—of £8,000,000 per annum is foc 
the same kind of attention on it in the Arab countries generally 
being focused on Kuwait. — : 
And this brings me to the second tension which Britain’s po siti 
the Gulf States is causing to develop between her and Arab nation 
In the Arab countries that have no oil, a not unnatural feeling is 
ing, prompted by sentiments of justice as well as jealousy, that B 
(and for that matter America) and a few local dynasties are mono 
ing an enormous source of wealth in mainly desert Arab regi 
lack the possibilities. of agricultural and industrial developm 
view is being repeatedly expressed that the benefits from the o 
of the Arabian Peninsula should be spread farther afield—b 
frontiers of the oil-bearing territories, either through the forn 
a central Arab bank into which surplus oil royalties could 
finance development. schemes in other parts of the Arab w 
some other form. It is ‘Significant that Colonel Nasser has spok 
need to pool the oil resources of the Arab world. Egypt, Jor 
Syria all lack oil—except for a small output in Egypt—and wo 
benefit by a more diffuse distribution of the oil revenues of 
sula. These three states, together with Saudi Arabia, now 
thing of a bloc under the leadership of Colonel Nasser—th: 
is still trying to preserve her special connection with Iraq 
certain independence of action vis-a-vis Egypt. The present § 
has greatly enhanced Nasser’s influence in these countries and 
tige throughout the Arab: world, including the Gulf Principal. 
a certain stage of the crisis demonstrations, were held both it 
and Bahrein, as well as in Qatar. eS 
In these circumstances it is not too fancital to think 
challenge will arise, under Egypt’s leadership, to the ps 
the Gulf States and the entire present position in os 
: i tye 
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mge might well be supported even by the -nationalists of the Gulf 
tates themselves, especially if their aspirations remain unsatisfied under 
te present dispensation. A development of this kind might involve the 
hole question of Arab unity, at least in one part of the Arab world. 
ndications are not lacking that Colonel Nasser sees himself as the 
fohammed Ali or Ibrahim Pasha of the twentieth century: Regardless, 
dwever, of personalities and the chance of history, the parochialism 
: the Gulf principalities, with their enormous wealth from oil, presents 
‘Challenge to Britain no less serious than that of their internal regimes. 


spects of Africa 
cr 


“HEN we think of racial problems it is usually of the black- 
white relationship and the urban areas. It is most acute 
in the urban areas: partly because in the density of city, 
industrial, and commercial life the two meet at close 
arters and in great numbers; partly because it is especially here that 
€ spearhead of the new African middle class tries to forge ahead, 
ices griévances, and makes demands. 

'In our inevitable preoccupation with this aspect we tend to lose sight 
‘the rural areas where the great majority of the African population 
il live, the vast reservoir of traditional African life and thought. Here, 
0, development and changes are taking place and great efforts are 
ing made to adjust life to the greater stringency of modern conditions. 
ut the pace of development is slower and its pattern basically different. 
ad from this emerges the problem I want to discuss: that behind the 
are and immediacy of the black-white problem there is a growing 
itangement between African and African, a steadily widening gap 
hich may one day surprise us with its immensity and tragedy. 

}Let me first give you an outline of the rural situation as I found 
in Mashonaland, in the eastern part of Southern Rhodesia. In the 
re remote areas you will still find the traditional picture, the small, 
manent clusters of low and sometimes untidy-looking thatched 
, with the picturesque granaries like oversized mushrooms perched 
i low rocks: around this a spreading angular patchwork of fields and 
erdens; and, beyond, the wide and often rather bare-looking bundu, 
which the hamlets lie scattered, half a mile to a few miles from 
h other, seeking the shelter of granite outcrops, or crouching low 
der a few shady trees. Each hamlet is the home of between ten and 
ty people, children included, and each is a tightly knit kinship unit 
th a considerable measure of autonomy. But across the bundu in- 
umerable ties of kinship stretch in all directions to other hamlets, 


the ‘ traditional ’ type, ‘low and sometimes untidy-looking thatched huts ’ 
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The continued existence of a number of countries in the Arabian penin- 
sula as separate kingdoms, sultanates or sheikhdoms, many of them too 
small ever to attain real statehood, must become increasingly difficult 
to maintain against the forces of political and economic evolution. Is 
Britain to oppose these forces? Is she to remain passive and let the 
processes of history take what course they will? Or is she to adopt some 
positive attitude towards this crucial matter, take a hand in shaping and 
influencing the course of a development which cannot be indefinitely 
staved off? That is the question and the challenge.—Third Programme 


Town and. Tribe 


The first of two talks by J. 


F. HOLLEMAN 


The new type of rural house, with brick wails, in Southern Rhodesia— 


where everyone seems to be a father, mother, brother, uncle, nephew, 
or son of everyone else: a dense and intricate network of kinship rela- 
tions which tie the scattered hamlets together in a wide social pattern, 
which is the strong and flexible basis of organised life and political 
authority in the area, its living reality permeating every aspect of life, 
work, and thought. 

In the agricultural season people from neighbouring villages gather in 
parties, men, women, and children, the guests of someone who has pre- 
pared beer to attract them, partly to get a great deal of work done by 
many hands, partly because of the fun:and satisfaction of playing host 
to so many relatives and friends. Almost every field-owner does this 
once or twice a season: especially at times of weeding and harvesting, 
the schedule of such parties is very tight indeed. For weeks on end 
the evenings are filled with the sound of drums, singing, dancing, and 
laughter, which mark the end of a day’s. collective work in the fields. 
An efficiency expert may doubt the value of these parties, but in this 
society they are a keystone of the economic organisation, and the very 
heart of social intercourse. Then there are the rituals of birth, marriage, 
death, and the festive bringing home of a deceased person’s spirit; again, 
family affairs, in which relatives and friends from miles around partici- 
pate aS a matter of course and of duty. 

The physical aspect of rural life in the tribal areas has changed. 
A government controlled policy of agriculture and soil conservation is 
now reaching even the most remote areas, and the scattered and im- 
permanent hamlets are vanishing. It is far more common to see bigger 
and more stable villages, their brick huts and storage places laid out 
in a straight pattern, with carefully pegged-out fields stretching in one 
direction, and pasture lands in the other. You will find contour ridges 
and furrows, crop rotation, ox-drawn ploughs and cultivators, scotch- 
carts, bicycles, enamel ware, wooden cupboards, tables and chairs. 
Clothing has become almost completely westernised: even the old 


women, the last to discard their skin aprons, go abo i in cotton dresses. 
The number of traditional drums is getting smaller, and battery-charged 
tadios are becoming as fashionable as guitars and gramophones. 

People need no longer wait for a hunt or ritual before they can 
taste meat, because there are African butcheries where cattle are killed 
even without the spirits requesting their sacrifice. Thousands of pounds 
of cash change hands in the rural areas, and the numerous native truck 
stores generally flourish, and, while flourishing, they further whet the 
people’s appetite for more and more varied material possessions. Change 
is apparent everywhere: in the language of the men coming home from 
a spell of employment on the European farms, in the towns and mines; 
in the games played by children who go to school, and in the songs 
they sing. 


Changing Aspects of Rural Society | 

Yet the traditional spirit of kinship and community is still there: 
the collective beer and work parties, the public interest in the jeys and 
sorrows of a neighbour’s life, the wide and active participation in family 
rituals. True, many are now Christians, and this does affect the attend- 
ance at rain ceremonies and similar public functions which depend for 
their success on the participation of all the members of the community. 
And there are the tribal court sessions, under a shady tree or a sheltering 
rock, this odd but heart-warming mixture of formal codes of behaviour 
and confused informality, of high civic responsibility and ribald fun; 
a wonderful stage on which everyone present may help to expose, with 
candour and clamour, the wisdom and follies of the human animal. 


-It is still like that, although chief and assessors may now sit on chairs 


aan 


behind a table instead of on logs, and the clerk of the court may 
scribble in a foolscap register with a fountain pen. In short, the visible 
aspect of rural society, its people and their way of life, have undoubtedly 
changed very considerably, and in a short space of time. 

How profound is this change, and how far does it keep pace with 
modern development in African urban life? Some cynics say that it 
is merely a matter of appearance and that all this change no more than 
touches the skin of the rural African. Others again, and among them 
government planners and administrators, are convinced that the very 
fabric of tribal society has changed. The first view is, I think, untenable; 
even a switch from skin clothes to European dress, from hoe to plough, 
from mystically doctored seed to manure and crop rotation, cannot take 
place without some corresponding change in mental attitude. When 
thousands upon thousands turn from shifting homesteads and shifting 
cultivation to controlled agriculture and residential stability, from 
paganism to Christianity, from illiteracy to some literacy, this must 
inevitably influence their outlook on life and community, the pattern 
of their thought and the shape of their ambitions. On the other hand 
those who speak of changing the very fabric of tribal society refer to 
fundamental aspects and concepts. Let me therefore test their convic- 
tions and take three aspects which, I suggest, are pretty fundamental 
in any society, of whatever colour. 


a“ 


The Ancestral Cult 

First: the philosophy of life and dente The pagan Mashona scheme 
includes a yague concept of a God-Creator (Mwari), but he represents 
something so remote and nebulous that I haye found no regular form 
of Mwari-worship of any consequence. /Far more important is the 
ancestral cult. Here is a philosophy which, although not always very 
articulate, does present a recognisable outline, and above all it is of 
practical significance as 2 potent instrument for directing (or correcting) 
human behaviour. 

The set-up in the ancestral spirit world is very similar to that among 
the living: lineal hierarchies in which the spirits of the deceased kinsmen 
are ranked according to seniority and generation. In fact, it is the same 
set-up, because each spiritual hierarchy grows and extends into the 
living and physical present and the as yet unborn future. This concept, 
that the ancestral spirits are an integral part of the existing and continu- 
ously growing lineage structure, lends to the relationship between the 
living, junior generations, and the spiritual, senior generations, a general 
simplicity, immediacy and intimacy (if not, sometimes, familiarity), 
which in our religion is experienced only in moments of exaltation and 
by very few. It has, moreover, a deeply personal element because, even 


before birth, the spirit of a deceased grandparent or great-great-grand- / 


parent enters a person’s body, staying with him through life, guiding his 
behaviour, while his. own, personal spirit, lies dormant, waiting to be 
released as an independent junior spirit. When the physical body dies, 


both the senior and. 


_amount has taken the place of the traditional hoe as a marriage prop 


nox for other, more economic reasons. 


conditions must be ful: 
share in the reproductive 
priate place in the spiritual Creche and it must, in turn, enter if 
a lineal grandchild. For both steps it needs the assistance of the survi 
ing kinsmen and descendants. These must make the first step possi 
by staging an appropriate full-scale ritual (“the bringing home of 
spirit ’), and the second step-by finding daughters-in-law to prod 
grandchildren. The spirits retain some of their human characteri 
they are quick to feel neglected, hurt ‘or offended, and are then ca 
of sudden and spiteful action which may threaten life and proper 
This is one potent reason for the living to preserve the peace with th 
spiritual seniors: hence the family rituals and the fairly frequent, sm 
sacrificial tributes in meat, beer, or snuff tobacco, to acugwiaa 
beneficial interest taken by ‘the ancestral spirits. 

This very sketchy and incomplete fragment of Shona philosophya m 
give you an idea of the immediacy and practical impact of pagan belli 
A large number of people, however, have been converted to Christian 
go to church and mission schools, and earnestly try to follow t 
Christian way of life and thinking. I have no doubt about their si sincea 
But the difficulty for these people is that compared with the imme: 
and seeming reality of pagan beliefs, the concepts of Chica fa 
are abstract and remote. When the going is fair there is no proble 
In times of misfortune and stress, however, the Christian faith promi 
fortitude through prayer and resignation, while paganism stands 
with a simple explanation and a simple remedy. Christianity det 3 
a sustained spiritual effort and mental discipline; paganism pre 
material sacrifice. God does not promise that misfortune shall not réc 
but the pagan spirits threaten disaster if the sacrifice is not mz 
There are few who do not, under such pressure, reach back feel 
direct, simple, and seemingly plausible prescriptions of their ancest 
faith, often only after a desperate spiritual rearguard action, and 7 
rarely in the form of a face-saving device: by asking a pagan relat 
to apply the pagan remedy on his behalf. Although such lapses 
common, they do not mean.a reconversion to paganism. Such pee 
consider themselves erring Christians and not reconfirmed pagans, ~ 


Marriage Negotiations ‘ 
Now “the secorid fundamental aspect: the basis of aera E 
family. Under customary law a valid marriage is contracted by t 
families of the man and woman, not so much by the individuals | 
selves, after a series of formal negotiations during which certain 
tokens or payments are made and accepted which are legal proo 
intentions of the contracting parties. Except in extremely rare 
only the payment of a recognised bridewealth to the woman’s fa 
establishes the right of the husband’s ‘family to the children of | 
marriage. This was the fundamental principle of marriage and far 
among the Mashona and many other tribes. It still is in presenta 
rural society. It has not changed merely because a considerable « 
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token, because the father-in-law may be given a shirt instead ¢ 
calabash of snuff, because the formal love token may be a Bibk 
comb and mirror instead of the customary bead necklace, and b Je 
sometimes, in the absence of cattle, cash or other value may be g 
as bridewealth. With a few exceptions all Christian couples f 
ply with the requirements prescribed by customary law (ai 
includes bridewealth) before they go to church to be m a 
Christian rites. : 
The third fundamental aspect is the concept of wealth and Drosp 

In old Mashona society material needs were very limited, and’ e 
had little meaning except as a means of enhancing social and 4 
status. But these depended largely on seniority in the kinship s 
the support of large number of kinsmen. Wealth was therefo. 
upon mainly as a means of producing one’s own blood, and a p: 
man was a man with a large and growing family. In this cone 
hold a key position, because cattle mean bridewealth, and b 
means wives and more children. This idea of wealth as a 
family reproduction rather than material riches has remained 
ingly strong. In spite of the growing economic value of cattle, 
majority of cattle transactions is still for the purpose of mar 


Western influence has introduced a host of new material v 
economic ideas and these have gained a firm foothold i in 
In fact, the visible evidence of the new economy is so plen 
may think that it has all Site ea ine the old pegs 


pepeye: In he Chibi Reserve q found villagers growing vege- 
for the European market, and selling grain to European stores. 
ey was plentiful. All had engaged additional labour on their fields 
g the season, but the total Amount paid in cash for this labour in 
whole. area was less than £2 10s. Od. All had fallen back on the 
‘tional beer-work party when they needed help. 

man may readily accept £5 as the equivalent of one head of 
l€ in a marriage transaction: a day later he may eee to accept 
from a butcher for a similar animal, hotly arguing that this’is less 
the market value. Here you find one mind applying two utterly 
erent standards of value with regard to the same thing; and without 
mg aware of a conflict. For the new economy has not so much 
laced the old one as found a place alongside it. Each functions 
a sphere of its own and, so far at least, more or less isolated 
im the other. 

you now ask how profoundly western influence has changed tradi- 
al rural society, I will sidestep and say that what is profound is 
traditional. I certainly do not deny the great changes that are 
ag place and that some of them go pretty deep. But I cannot under- 


nd and within the existing and extremely resilient frame of tradi- 
al African society. Herein lies the basic and inescapable difference 
tween the changing rural scene and the new African urban scene, and 


"HE announcement that the Gold Coast is to be granted inde- 
~ pendence within the Commonwealth in March of next year 
was no sudden, panic decision by Mr. Lennox-Boyd. It is the 
end of a long, slow process which speeded up in 1951, when 
Kwame Nkrumah’s Convention People’ s Party won the Gold Coast’s 
general election on the slogan ‘self-government now ’” 

in office Dr. Nkrumah and his colleagues were realistic: they found 
B: itish Governor and officials helpful: and the Colonial Office 
§ determined that in that case there should be no set-back to the 
al British” colonial policy of bringing colonies to independence. So 


cise to prepare his country for self-government. The result is that, 
xample, Africans now hold most top jobs in the civil service, which 
controlled from London, though the British are welcome in it, 
t the Chief Justice and most judges are Africans. The Govern- 
has tried, too, by ambitious educational and other schemes to 
= Ghana, as the Gold Coast is to be renamed after independence, 
its place in the modern world. 

M preparations for self-government began in earnest it seemed 
olitics would fall into the background. They have, as between 
and the Gold Coast. But two years ago, after the Gold Coast’s 
general. election, which ‘Dr. Nkrumah won again, a new 
on became so strong that another election was held last July 
popular feeling. Dr. Nkrumah was once more victorious over 
untry as a whole, but he no longer had a majority in the 
m part, Ashanti and the Northern Territories, which include 
half the Gold Coast’s 5,000,000 people and over half the area. 
sold Coast, one of Britain’s oldest African colonies, ‘is not a 
y which existed before the British came—it has been built up 
y adding inland areas to the coastal settlements, Though the 
Il have a broadly similar background, Ashanti, added at the 
last century, is an old proud kingdom, while the vast backward 
Territories came in as a resale of treaties between their Chiefs 
een Victoria. 

s of these two regions now say that self-government under 
umah would mean their domination by the coast people; they 
to corruption, proved and alleged, against influential followers 
‘rumah, and accuse him of wanting a dictatorship. They accept 
as the date for independence, but they threaten that 
ir Position is constitutionally safeguarded in the meantime, 
claim the right to leave the Gold Coast as Pakistan left India. 
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the fact that all this takes place against the vast established back- - 


Dr. Nkrumah became Prime Minister there has been a combined . 


- been publishing in twelve volumes at 35s. each, is now completed w 
h has Se! ‘accepted some modifications in the constitu- . 
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the reason why they are bound to grow apart. It is She complete absence 
in a city like Bulawayo or Salisbury of any cohesive pattern of tradi- 
tional life and organisation. You do find that kinsmen seek contact with 
each other, but there is no kinship system and therefore no authority 
based on seniority. You will still find many people who believe in ances- 
tral spirits but there is no ancestral cult. There are still bridewealth 
marriages but they are anomalies without the wider relationship between 
the families. You will find many scattered bits and pieces of many 
different tribal backgrounds, but these are useless building material for a 
modern urban community. 

Yet there is a conscious urge towards some form of internal cohesion, 
which expresses itself in the formation of dozens of small and not- 
so-small clubs and societies, each with a paper constitution and some 
money in the bank. In many of these there is still an element of tribal 
affiliation, but there is a strong modern trend away from tribalism 
and traditional ‘culture. Progress and development is seen only as a 
struggle to follow the western pattern of life. It is still largely an indi- 
vidual struggle. But this process may, in the obscure future, turn into a 
collective effort crystallising in an organised urban community life, 
and these African communities will almost inevitably have a western 
and not an African character. But even before that stage is reached, the 
urban and the rural African may find that they have become complete 
strangers to each other.—Third Programme 


7 The First Independent All-African State 
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tion, but his party will not accept the sweeping limitations on central 
government power the Opposition want. His supporters claim that their 
over-all majority, and their far from: negligible following even in 
Ashanti and the Northern Territories, entitle the elected Government 
to the final word. That seems to be Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s view, though 
he has listened patiently to Dr. Busia and other Opposition leaders. 
For the moment, anyway, though the situation in Ashanti is still tense, 
there are welcome signs in the Gold Coast that each side is ready for 
compromise. 

Let me clear up two points that may have been bothering some of 
you. Why is the country to be called Ghana? And why is March 6 
Independence Day? The name Gold Coast does not appeal to 
nationalists: it was given to this part of the West African coast about 
500 years ago, about the time that an expedition, which included 
Christopher Columbus, erected there a prefabricated fort to protect 
the Gold trade. Some Gold Coast people feel that their country needs 
a more dignified name, and have found it in Ghana, a powerful Empire 
which flourished in West Africa over 1,000 years ago. Though its 
frontiers did not touch the Gold Coast, it is said that the ancestors of 
today’s Gold Coasters came from there. So Ghana it will be. 

As for March 6, it is the anniversary of what is called the ‘ Bond d 
of 1844, a treaty between certain coastal Chiefs and Queen Victoria. 
Many Gold Coast politicians regard this as their Magna Carta since, 
they claim, British rule in the Gold Coast rests on the invitation 
embodied in the ‘ Bond ’. So they view independence as the fulfilment 
of that ‘ Bond’ so to speak. 

Some people will now say that we are ‘losing’ the Gold Coast, and, 
incidentally, the neighbouring trust territory of Togoland, which, sub- 
ject to final United Nations approval, is to join the Gold Coast 


when independence comes. But after March 6, if Ghana’s internal 


problems are solved, trade between our two countries will continue 
and increase, British investment and British technicians will be wel- 


. comed, Ghana will be a loyal member of the Commonwealth and 


the sterling “ area; the English language and British ideas and 
institutions will remain. If anybody loses on March 6, it will not 
be ourselves. We shall then welcome into the multi-racial Common- 
wealth its first independent all-African state. 

— At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 
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The Third Programme 


HE B.B.C. Third Programme celebrates its tenth birthday on 

Michaelmas Day. The object for which it was started was to 

enable. the Corporation ‘to be free to experiment boldly in 

form and subject-matter, unfettered by considerations of 
timing *. At the same time the organisers of the Programme were told to 
aim at the highest standards in all sides of broadcasting work and to 
draw on the sources of culture throughout the world for the best in 
music, drama, and talks. During the ten years of its existence it has 
achieved a great reputation, particularly—might one say?—outside this 
country, and it has even been flattered by imitation. Many of the talks 
given in the Programme have been published in THE LISTENER and our 
regular readers will be familiar with the width of their range, running 
the gamut from the esoteric to the curious. It would ill become us here 
to engage in backscratching; but it is mot improper to say that the 
quality of the Programme owes much to the devotion and ingenuity of 
the staff assigned to it. 

The present Controller of the Third Programme i in his introduction 
to a book containing an anthology from the Programme, which will be 
reviewed in our columns next week, has written: - 

It was decided from the beginning that the Third Programme should 
not compromise; it should make no concessions to popular taste... 
And again: 


Any attempt to ‘brighten-up’ by ‘ falling emia * to our listeners 
would inevitably have led to a general lowering of intellectual 
standards. ... 
This policy has understandably led to criticism of the ‘Programme, par- 
ticularly in the popular press. This * high-brow ’ programme, it is said, 
is a minority interest. It is the duty of the Corporation to give the 
public what it wants (as I.T.A. aims to do in television); the public’s 
money is being ‘wasted’ on performances designed for prestige; the 
comedians on B.B.C. television are being starved to provide treats. for 
intellectuals, and so forth. It-is not, however, without significance that 
when such attacks were editorially launched in a popular newspaper a 
surprising number of readers rallied in defence of the Third. 

Of the more detailed criticisms that have been made of the Pro- 
gramme, one is that it fails in the field of humour, though several gallant 
efforts have been undertaken. Another js that the Programme lacks 
topicality, that although it is ‘ unfettered by considerations of ‘timing ” 
it appears to be much more rigid than the other Programmes. Economic, 
political, and biographical talks, it is asserted, tend to drag behind 
events. Here again there have been experiments but speakers require 
time to formulate considered judgements—in a way, it is the very calibre 
of the Programme that militates against ‘snap’ answers. Finally, it is 
argued that the Programme planners have never made up their minds 
whether they want to hold university extension courses, students’ 
seminars, or offer pabulum for the tired Civil Servant. The present 
Controller, however, has explained that he expects listeners to have 
some knowledge of the subjects under discussion. On one aspect of the 
Programme, however, there is surely very wide accord. The musical 
programmes are unique in the civilised world. Except for possessors of 
gramophones with a large and first-class library of personal choices, no 
listeners at home could be better served, more especially now that / 
V.H.F. offers almost perfect reception of concerts coming from all hag 
the world. By these performances alone the Third Programme may 
claim to have justified itself. 


had shown national unity on the question—would stand byi its principl 


_ sequences of the Suez crisis is the destruction of the legend of A 


co é . 
Foreign broadcasts on the London conference 
THE SECOND LONDON conference on Suez aroused varied reaction 
In France, all but the Communist press criticised the final plan 
bearing little relation to the original decisions. of the eighteen powe 
The independent Le Monde was quoted as saying that the origi 
plan had been emasculated, and the West should understand that it 
a serious matter to go- to- Munich, but even more serious to go th 
after swearing the journey would not be made. The conservative Figa 
spoke of abdication before dictatorship, but insisted that France—wh 


The left-wing Franc-Tireur was quoted as saying that, in renounci 
economic sanctions against Egypt, the West had prepared for the 
and political victory of Nasser. The left-wing Combat maintain 
all the original dangers remained—namely, the repercussions of Nass 
success. on French North Africa, the possibility of Arab nati¢ 
nationalising their oil industries, and the tendency that France wot 
become dependent on the United States for her oil supplies. 
In the United States, some newspapers hailed the London confer 
decisions as a great diplomatic triumph, while others spoke of the Se 
association as a blueprint that never got off the paper on which it ¥ 
drafted. The New York Times was quoted as stressing that Eg] 
must not be left in control of the canal, and as expressing the y 
that the users’ association was ‘an honourable way to gain ape, v 
is not on Egypt's side’: 
As time passes, President Nasser is bound to learn that the heavi 
Pa for his action is going to be paid for My Egypt and the E 
people, s 


In Switzerland, the Castes ae Lausanne was quoted as sayin ia 
the two nations which stood to benefit from the crisis were the 
Union, which had established itself with pilots and technicians in 
canal zone, and the United States, which was prepared to sell its 
to Europe as an alternative to the Middle East supply. 
Until the results of the London conference were. known, Commu 
commentators condemned the conference as ‘ unlawful’ in charact 
and the proposed users’ association as designed to provoke Egypt 4 
thus justify the eventual use of force. A Moscow broadcast on Sept 
ber 17, quoting Pravda, described it as ‘a gross violation of the I 
Convention ’ and intended ‘ to appropriate the sovereign rights of E 
and do what it likes on Egyptian territory ”. 
* Communist—as well of course as Egyptian—broadcasts seed 
well the canal was functioning, despite the departure of western p 
Moscow broadcasts maintained that Mr. Dulles’ plan for a 
association was prompted by the desire of the Republican Pa 
ensure the support of the United States oil companies in the Pr 
dential elections: the plan was one ‘for enriching U.S. oil compat 
at the expense of Britain’. Hence, British business circles (accord 
to Moscow) disapproved of the plan, which involved the ‘forci 
exports of American oil on Europe. Moscow told British listene: 
in any blockade or conflict, ‘ ‘the American monopolies will 
double benefit ’—through arms profits. and increased European dep 
dence on the U.S.A. Moscow told American listeners, ae tha 
no armed attack on Egypt would remain local: 4 
the spark that some would like to toss into the Middle East may 
a conflagraticn which will wipe out every investment of the We: 
Powers in this and other Parts of the world, ~~~ - a 
The Greek audience was told by Moscow that the issues of 
and Cyprus were closely linked: those trying to restore ‘ colo: 
in Suez were also struggling to prevent independence for 3 
Moscow told the Arab peoples that the United States was” ‘one of 
most bitter enemies of the national liberation movement’: 
U.S. policy with regard to Suez is hostile to Egypt, to all the 
peoples and to the peace and security of the peoples, 


According to a Polish broadcast, ‘one of the most impo 
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anti-colonialism ’, A Rumanian broadcast stated: 


' The reason why the United States tries to hide its actual part 
preparation of this new provocation (the canal users’ associ 
that its ruling circles do not want to arouse the antipathy of 
Asian-African countries in general. . . . They 
tuting their domination Sd that of the former “British : 
colopialists. i 


ea 
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{AT THE EARTH SATELLITES WILL FIND OUT 

tz INTERNATIONAL Geophysical Year of intensified and closely co- 
mated research into our own planet begins next midsummer’, said 
‘RosBert Boyp in ‘At Home and Abroad’, and during the period 
uestion many rockets carrying instruments will be launched into the 
er atmosphere. This way of probing our frontier with space started 
se United States, after the war, using captured German V-2s. Since 
better rockets have been developed specially for this study, and 
img the Geophysical Year America, Russia, Australia, France, and 
elves all plan to use them for upper-atmosphere research. 

But these rockets, valuable as they are for the purpose, soon come 
bling to earth again, whilst a 
lite would stay up for weeks. The 
ilite, like the moon, neutralises by 
ifugal force the pull of gravity 
ch would otherwise bring it back to 
fh. It is rather like swinging a brick 
id on a string—only in the scien- 
3 case the brick is an earth satellite 
it must circle the globe several 
»s a day. This means achieving a 
icity of 18,000 miles an hour on a 
se which must be accurate to 
in one or two degrees, 

That is a big technical problem, 
it is worth doing because the life 
€ satellite is so much longer than 
few minutes of life the rocket has. 
Two nations have announced their 
tion of using satellites. Of the 
sian plans few details are avail- 
, but the Americans have pub- 
d more information. During their 
riments with the V-2s they used 
to carry up a smaller rocket on 
nose and in this way reached the 
ird height of 242 miles. The satel- 
is to be carried up in a similar 
‘but a third rocket will impel the 
-inch diameter hollow ball into 
ath round the earth. 
Two-minutes from take-off the 
rocket will have reached a speed 
300 miles an hour and its fuel 
be spent. The second rocket will 
pull away from the first to reach 
eed of 11,000 miles an hour at a 
At of 130 miles. With this tre- 


tet will be fired. 
The Americans intend to launch perhaps a dozen of these satellites. 
path of the first will take it at times as far as 800 miles from the 
tm and bring it to within 200. Starting from Florida in a south- 
erly direction it will travel as far south as Melbourne and as far 
mas Madrid. ~ : 
‘t is expected that the Russian satellite and, later, American ones 
pass over this country and will be visible at dawn or dusk by the 
Wid eye or better with binoculars. Each will appear as a tiny point 
t against the darkening sky, passing from horizon to horizon 
dout ten minutes. 
)ixciting as it is, the satellite is not intended as a first adventure in 
2 travel but as a serious research instrument. What can we hope to 
Out in this way about our planet? For it is this that makes the 
lex and costly venture worth while. 
bly the most important thing the satellite can tell us is the 
of the atmosphere. Just how much air is there at those great 
and how far does the atmosphere extend? Why will the satellite 
up indefinitely, like the moon? The answer is because of 
eric drag. Even the greatly rarefied air will gradually slow down 
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Did You Hear That? 


the satellite till it plunges, weeks later, into the denser regions of the 
atmosphere, where the tremendous air friction will burn it up like a 
shooting star. From its changing course we can calculate the density of 
the air. We can learn, too, about the shape of the earth and the com- 
position of its crust in the same way. 

“To do these things we not only need instruments on the earth— 
radar and cameras to track the satellite—but the vehicle itself will carry 
instruments. These will send back radio signals to tell us about the rays 
and particles coming in from space—the energetic cosmic rays, the 
meteors, and the intense X-rays and ultra-violet light from the sun. 

* These rays play upon the upper atmosphere and are absorbed by it, 
so that we can only study them from 
great heights. They are immensely 
important, for they affect our weather, 
our compasses, our radio communica- 
tions, and our air travel. So, these 
earth-satellites should enable us to add 
greatly to the sum of our knowledge 
about the earth itself ’. 


HARD WORK 

“The main consideration in taking a 
vacation job ’, said R. W. J. Forrest, 
in a Home Service talk, ‘is to earn as 
much money as possible in as short a 
time as possible. So it is not surprising 
that students often do the most un- 
congenial work. It takes some time to 
find the right sort of job, and it is 
usually easy to tell whether a student 
is a first, second, or third year man 
by asking him what he worked at last 
vacation. If he worked forty hours a 
week for £5, he is a fresher. If he had 
a job in a canning factory at £15 
a week, he is probably about to 
graduate. I started very badly with a 
job in a large store one Christmas. 
For 15s. a day I had. to supply the 
counters from the warehouse. At nine 
o’clock on a spring morning this might 
be a quiet job, but at three o’clock on 
Christmas Eve it is not worth doing 
for 50s. a day. Continuously the 
phone will ring: ‘‘ Fetch one hundred 
pipes to the tobacco counter—at 
once! ” “ Bring one thousand Christ- 


dous momentum it will travel on An artist’s impressions of the satellite now being made in Detroit for mas cards”. It is never easy to take 
ards to 300 miles, when the last launching from Florida next year when it is expected to circle the earth a walk across the floor of a large store, 


but try carrying a dozen boxes 
through the crowd on Christmas Eve. 

“In those days I did not look forward to the vacations. My summer 
job was equally unpleasant. For £4 15s. a week I worked in a glass- 
bottle factory. Although I was paid by the week I hardly knew when 
the week was beginning or ending. In this factory one starts work 
one afternoon at three o’clock, and after that life falls into divisions 
of two days. On the second day the shift again begins at 3 p.m. and 
ends at eleven. On the third and fourth days the shift is eleven at night 
until seven in the morning. The third shift—for the fifth and sixth 
days—is the easiest, from seven in the morning until three in the after- 
noon. Then follows a holiday of two days, after which the round begins 
again. Of course your free evenings never coincide with those of your 
friends. , 

‘The great problem in this job is to arrange your sleep to permit 
survival. When you have finished the evening shift, if you sleep from 
midnight till eight, you are in no condition to work that night at eleven. 
But it is surprising how you can adjust sleeping habits. I knew an 
Indian student who worked in a canning factory every night from eight 
until six. After sleeping one hour in a railway station waiting-room, 
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he did a day’ s work in a canteen, and finished at six in time for a meal 
before starting his canning again. He spent thirty-six hours in bed 
every weekend. He existed like this for six weeks to finance a motoring 
tour of France and Italy. 

“I do not think he could have survived six weeks like that at the 
glass-bottle factory. It is hard to imagine a more monotonous job. I 
only applied for the job because I heard that the firm employed 
registered mental deficients, and I thought they would probably take on 
students, too. They did. My job was to carry red hot bottles—in a 
holder, of course—to a cooling belt. This took some thirty seconds, 
so I had to repeat the action a thousand times a‘ shift. 

‘When I joined my Indian friend at the canning factory, life was 
more tolerable. The wage was more than double for about the same 
number of hours. And at the canning factory there were other amenities. 
There was time and opportunity to talk, and a canteen where one could 
have a hearty meal of beef, baked potatoes, and syrup pudding at two 
in the morning. There were about twenty students who used to assemble 
in the canteen for the dinner break every morning, and discuss subjects 


like the intangibility of God, the oratory of Michael Foot, or psychology - 


applied to everything (especially sex). Only three of the twenty students 
were English. The others were from Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Persia, 
Bahrein, the West Indies, and Ireland. We all had one object in common 
—to earn as much money as possible for as little work as possible. This 
is the sad truth about work you are not interested in. If you are doing 
the work permanently, no doubt there is the incentive of promotion. 
But casual labour is surely the next thing to slavery. 

‘ Some people think that men who work at casual jobs are not suited 
to anything else. On the contrary most of them seem to be eminently 
suited to something else. The men in this particular factory were mostly 
displaced persons—nct necessarily displaced persons in the usual mean- 
ing of the term but in the sense that from misfortune or choice they 
had left their own trades and professions. There was_a surveyor who 
had passed the age of sixty, had been retired on a hopelessly inadequate 
pension, and just had to stick labels on bean tins.to support his Jarge 
family ’. 


LYME REGIS REVISITED 
*T swore by all the pebbles on the beach and the sand in the sandwiches 


that I would not go to the seaside this year ’, said Er1c ROBINSON in ~ 


* Window on the West’. ‘I remembered too many family holidays, 
damp and car-parked in Lyme Regis, ~ 

‘But when I got down to the Cobb after all, it looked different. 
There was a continental flavour about the Marine Parade. I did 
not remember a white house there with orange curtains and a 
plethora of candy-striped parasols. Everywhere instead of shell-black 
and grey there were lemon cottages, pink cottages, turquoise cottages. 
The few streets were crowded with people who looked as if they were 
enjoying themselves. They surged past me on either side in clothes which 
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The Cobb and harbour at Lyme Regis, Dorset, seen from the cliff top 
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declared: in a final tone that the English are not afraid of 

“But how crowded the place had become. If I remember fi 
there were hardly four parties for the Skylark on the beach in” 
August in my childhood. But now, as the tide came in, the crow 
back in serried ranks. Then, in the quiet morning, the town slipped 
twenty years to me, skinny, freckled, and skinning, or 120 ye 
Miss Jane Austen, prodigiously neat over whale-boned stays, am 
the cups and the muffins, or not so far back to Mary Anning— 
Anning and I hammering busily among the Blue Lias with our 
made hammer—and the shop which sold, indifferently, oysters, fiat 
and fossils. As we strolled along together, Mary Anning with 
basket and I carrying her hammers, our way through the fossi 
was signposted. “ This way to the landslip ”, “ Do not take | his 
or the cliff will crumble ”, “ No standing room for gypsies”; th 
the long twilight of the tropical way we groped towards the iat 
never reached.. There on the lonely gate a waggish explorer had pen 
“ Four days out still no word of Dr. Livingstone ” 

“Here at least Lyme Regis was unchanged, the landslip was fi 
in time. In the museum, too, the dust lay thick on the fossils an 
fire-engine last used in a fire in Broad Street last century. Was 
Abbott, the old town crier, still there then I wondered? Did he 
his bell at every heath fire? Today the siren wails an incendiar 
clear to the auxiliary fire service over the heads of the crimped coi 
clinging for dear life like mussels to the cliffs lest they should 7 tu 
down, down, down, down the one-in- -four gradient to the dee 
myosotis sea. 

‘The boarding houses are the same, too. What skylarking Vie 
evenings one can have with the solitaire boards, the table skittles, s 
ha’penny, skittle alleys, and dominoes among the oil-paintings of 
ducks, and stuffed dogs, and moonlit vistas across ruin-dominated 
The texts have gone from the bed-heads but the bed-heads are ju 
same. The bookshelves have Uncle Tom’s Cabin and thirty volun 
The Quarterly from 1805, and the early journalism of Winston Chi 
in The Strand Magazine. Even The Cook’s Guide by Francate 
maitre d’hétel to Queen Victoria and the Reform Club, has its 
dog-eared and ready for use. 

“Why is it one meets every one in Lyme Regis? The Thingy 
from Nigeria, the Somebodies from Bristol, and Uncle Albert! 
yellow panama from lower Patagonia. We ‘nodded over our cl 
the Nag’s Head in reminiscences; sweet, medium, and dry. “Is 
in the paper”, said the innkeeper. “ What?” “The chips ”, he 
as he pointed to the six penn “orth, salt and vinegar on. the countel 
yourself. He did not sell spirits but the sherry was good, sample 
the centuries by long lines of vicars, perhaps even by the one w h 
judging the bar-decoration competition in Regatta Week. “ Ther 
to be thirty-seven ‘pubs’ in Lyme Regis ”, said the cinema ma 
a tone of awe-struck thirst. I could count only about tren 
was there’. 
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i Bridie and the Theatre 


ht! A tribute, by J. B. PRIESTLEY 


‘ET me first talk about the man himself. Though his real name was 
Osborne H. Mavor, he preferred to be known in the. theatre 
as James Bridie; and I for one always thought of him as Bridie, 
so that is the name I shall use in this tribute to him. I well 
member our first meeting. My play ‘Dangerous Corner’ opened in 
Jasgow before going to London. On the Monday night, hurrying 
ackstage to talk to the actors, I ran into a massive stranger. He 
abbed hold of me and roared: ‘It’s fine, Priegiey But you haven’t 
t your third act right yet. Your con- 
ruction’s wrong ’. This was Bridie. The 
ony of this first encounter was that the 
mstruction of plays, especially in their 
ird acts, was Bridie’s weakest point. We 
ghed about it afterwards, when we 
ecame good friends. 

We did not see. each other frequently, 
ir he lived and worked in Glasgow 
hile I was in London, the Isle of Wight, 
far away in Arizona. But he stayed 
ith me once or twice, and whenever I 
ent to Scotland I saw much of him, 
ten stayed with him—in various houses, 
t they were a restless family—and it 
as under his roof I learned to dance an 
shtsome reel. Then, late in 1950, I 
ent to the Clyde to stay with him yet 
ce again. We were supposed to discuss 
scheme for sharing a famous London 
tre and two great stars for the 1951 
stival season. I knew he had been ill 
f now he seemed much better—we 
Beted round, played billiards, sat up 
d talked—yet he seemed strangely i in- 
ferent to this Festival scheme, one that 
yuld have fired his enthusiasm at any 
lier time, and soon I stopped mention- 
zit. I ought to have remembered that 
‘was a doctor as well as a dramatist. 
hyo months later, when I was 5,000 
Jes away, in Arizona, the news came 
at Bridie was dead. Had I been among 
friends and mine, I could have healed 
hurt with talk about him, but I was 
ne and far away, with nobody to talk 


ver that distant desert, so remote from his ‘country or mine, I 
d with painful regret every memory I. had of James Bridie. 


te happy enough. He was an enchanting man. He was massively: 
t, with an enormous head, and he could look dour among strangers, 
because he was really rather shy. But mixed with his shyness 
elfish impudence, a capacity for wonderful high spirits. This was 
ise, deeply experienced man—a doctor who had known war and 
Tesponsible work in hospitals and infirmaries—but neither the 
irited boy nor the uproarious medical student had ever died in 
e loved life, hated nothing except what was cruel, narrow, false, 
orpous. He was a great burster ‘of windbags determined enemy 
¢ puffed-up. He had an innocent vanity, an almost boyish delight 
ything he had just. done, but was astonishingly free from cold 
, hard egoism, the envy, jealousy, and malice that too often haunt 
teatre. Of all the dramatists and playwrights I have known, his 
he most generous attitude towards other men’s work. Most of us 
indifferent to or rather sour about the plays that compete 
ours for public attention, Not Bridie, who always hurried to 
ne and praise any work in | the theatre, whether ‘by an old hand or 
al, that seemed to him to: have any real merit. 

ve to the theatre the right kind of attention, the right kind 


James Eiidic Shas 1951) at a meeting of the League of Dramatists 
in 1949 


who could understand what that news meant, Under the stars that 


1 fegretted the loss of him, not the memories themselves, for they - 


of energy. His attitude towards it was both critical and creative. You 
may have noticed earlier that I spoke of ‘ dramatists and playwrights ’ 

as if I thought there was some difference between them. I do, in fact, 
make a distinction here. The dramatist dominates his audience; the 
playwright is dominated by it. The dramatist hopes to please of course 
—for no audience, no theatre—but his first concern is to express in 
dramatic terms such thought and feeling that seem to him of value. 
The playwright may want to do this too, but this is secondary, his first 
concern (being to please the audience, 
whose tastes and prejudices he studies 
and then reflects in his work. Thus, if 
the people who pay fifteen shillings for 
a stall in Shaftesbury Avenue do not 
want politics and religion in the theatre, 
then the playwright keeps away from 
politics and religion. If on the other 
hand they delight in witty duologues 
between titled ladies and butlers attacking 
the Welfare State, the playwright makes 
haste to write such duologues. 

But though the dramatist cannot ignore 
the audience, probably has to come to 
some sort of terms with it, he does not 
set out from the first to cater to its whims 
and prejudices, but hopes through sheer 
skill and the force of his personality to 
make the audience forget its whims and 
prejudices, to compel them to enjoy en- 
larging their experience. Now play- 
wrights spend a great deal of time in or 
around the theatre; it is their world; 
they attend first nights, hurry backstage 
to congratulate the chief performers, 
know all the news and the gossip, con- 
tinually lunch and sup with managers and 
star actors, and believe that a flop at the 
Haymarket Theatre is more important 
news than the fall of the Government. 
All this helps them in their immediate 
task as caterers to the playhouse, but it 
also gives their plays a certain brittleness 
and staleness. They are too much of the 
theatre, these plays; there is little that is 
at once new and true in them. The play- 
wright finds it hard to bring new life into the drama, if only because he 
has not been looking at and thinking about life; he has been looking at 
and thinking about other men’s plays, the little world inside the theatre, 
not the big world outside it. 

I do not apologise for this apparent digression. The difference between 
the dramatist and the playwright will help us to understand Bridie. He 
was a dramatist, not a playwright. He came comparatively late into the 
theatre; most successful playwrights start early. For years he wrote 
plays while doing a full-time job asa doctor. Even when he left medi- 
cine for the theatre he never moved from Glasgow, never led the 
stage-struck existence of the West End playwright, and although he 
made innumerable friends among theatre people, he retained his own 
values and rejected most of theirs. All this explains why, in spite of his 
obvious brilliance, his progress in the London theatre was slow at first. 
He had not the clever commercial playwright’s knack of adroitly com- 
posing an evening’s entertainment out of slight and well-worn material, 
and making his leading actors and actresses do most of his work for 
him. His plays did not reflect fashionable or conventional attitudes. 
Instead of artfully manipulating stock stage figures, he created original 
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_characters, sometimes so wilful that they destroyed any neat pattern he 


may have had in mind. I suspect he was never really happy and at ease 
with the realistic convention of our picture-frame stage; he was always 
wanting to burst out of it: but although he made many small experi- _ 
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ments, enough to upset the conventional critic but not enough to please 
the rebels, his late start, his wealth of dramatic ideas, and a certain 
impatience about production, combined to prevent him from experi- 
menting boldly, from finding and perfecting a new form all.his own. 
Yet there are signs in his last work for the Scottish theatre that, late 
though the hour was, he was coming close to this discovery. 

He emerged, however, as that rare figure, the genuine dramatist. The 
very things that prevented his being merely another popular playwright 
were in his favour as a dramatist. If he came to the theatre rather late, 
he brought all the more experience and knowledge of life with him. He 
loved the theatre but he was never simply stage-struck. He wanted to 
please Shaftesbury’ Avenue and the Strand but on his terms and 
not on theirs. He knew that the West End box offices and ticket agencies 
were not the beginning and end of the theatre. Success did not inflate 
him, failure did not rob him of energy and self-respect; after all, he 
had spent years in a Glasgow infirmary, where one is rather closer 
to life and death. He brought to the theatre sufficient experience of this 
life, sufficient knowledge of character, enough wit and humour, lively 
argument and invention, to equip half-a-dozen clever little pe 


Inimitable Personal Creations — 
Even his worst plays are all his own, not feeble copies of better work. 


‘His best—ranging widely from ‘A Sleeping Clergyman’ to ‘ Tobias 


and The Angel ’—are inimitably his own creations, are intensely per- 
sonal in spite of their objective form, and bring you into the company of 
the man himself. They do this in the right way, by offering you his 
genial humanity, his wit and humour and flashes of poetry, and not in 
the wrong way, turning themselves into messengers for the writer’s 
pee et piiesophical-relipigg’ doctrines.. As Ivor Brown has 
said: ea 
Bridie came in when Shaw was getting old; there was a gap and he 
filled it. But he was not just a Scottish Shavian; he never instructed his 
audience as Shaw expressly did. . . . When he chose to discuss the 
obscure workings of the Life Force in the fathering of Genius, he 
turned God into a sleeping clergyman, not into a Fabian Lecturer. 
So concludes Brown on Bridie; one wise Scot on another. 

The chief reason why comparison with Shaw jis inevitable is that 
many of Bridie’s finest scenes—they are my own favourites—are scenes 
of heightened debate, of passionate polemics. These are’ often so 
astonishingly brilliant that they have encouraged critics to believe—~ 
mistakenly, in my opinion—that. Bridie was a creator of fine scenes 
rather than fine plays. In these scenes, at his highest pitch, Bridie beats 
Shaw at his own game. He has as much weight and point, as much 
eloquence; if he has not as much wit, he has more humour, a richer 
and warmer tone; and his characters seem: to- exist more in their 
own right than Shaw’s do. But these two dramatists’ aims and 
methods were quite different. Bridie was never attempting the drama 
of debate, which Shaw made his own and which other writers will be 


well advised not_to accept as a model. On thé contrary, Bridie was — 


always telling a story—sometimes trying to tell too much of a story, 
packing in too much incident—always showing character in action. 


Solid Thrust of Intellect 

But there was behind this story-telling on the stage onuure rarely 
found in the English-speaking theatre: A solid thrust of intellect. When 
thought is required, thought is there’ The scene might offer us high 
jinks—Bridie was fond of high jinks—but the sensible spectator realises 
that the man pulling the strings has a great deal more than the ordinary 
successful playwright’s share of brains. It is his unique mixture of mis- 
chief and intellect, sharp polemics and genial scepticism, that makes 
Bridie’s work so provocative and stimulating. That is why he has never 
been a favourite of those playgoers, known only too well to the West 
End manager, who go to the theatre to fill the gap between the cocktail 
party and the supper party. But wherever and whenever our theatre is 
truly alive, /the work of: James Bridie, itself crackling and sparkling 
with vitality, will be generously represented. 

That work is too copious, the plays themselves too many and various, 
to be properly considered here. All essential details of the plays and 
their productions may be found in Mrs. Winifred Bannister’s excellent 
book, Fames Bridie And His Theatre. But we can. here make som 
estimate of his reputation and place among dramatists, Outside Britain 
he still seems. to me to be astonishingly underplayed and undervalued. 
Had he lived another ten years, an elder dramatist of great distinction 
in his own country, he would probably have soon taken the place he 


; only repeat what I said yesterday*, when I had the privilege of um 


* Broadcast on September 18; on September 1 17 Mr. Priestley unveiled a memorial plaque to James Bridie at the Citizens’ "Theat, Glas age af 
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ought to occupy in th appen_ 
for his greatest themes are not narrowly national or repeal: 
nations sadly need drama of this quality. In the English- ea 
theatre he must be considered one of the leading dramatists of 
century; of that I am absolutely certain. His best plays, already b bi 
revived, must be included in any sound national repertory. 
Finally, he seems to me, an Englishman, to be Scotland’s fines t 
most representative dramatist. He was himself a massive lump of § 
character—at once shy and impudently mischievous, pawkily h 
and grandly argumentative, nicely balanced between scien 
theology, the doctor and the minister. There is to my mind in 
more of the masculine genius of Scotland in Bridie than there i 
Barrie, and I speak out of a personal knowledge of both these g 
men. In or out of the theatre, Bridie was a big man. And now I 


ing a memorial to him in his own theatre: ‘Let us be ae 
original talent, a most lovable man ’.-—Home Service — 


Displaced Person looks’ 
a Cage-Bird _ 


Every single day, going to where I stay ~ 
(how leng?), I pass the canary 

In the window. Big bird, all pranked out, 

Looming’ and booming i in the window’ s blank. 


Closing a ek eye, tapping its hie chest, 
flexing a brawny wing. 

Every single day, coming from where I stay 

(How long?), I pes this beastly thing. 


How I wish it were dead! 
—Florid, complacent, rent-free ea over feds 
: Feather-bedded, pensioned, free from wear and tear. — 
Earth has not anything to Sk less ie : 
_ I do wish it were dead! Se - 
Then I'd write a better poetry = 
On that poor wee bird, its feet in the air, 
An innocent victim of something. Just like me. » 
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Corinth © 
{Fane poorees of Sidon) 


Whaur, O ited Corinth, whaur - 
Hes all your sair-socht bedutie gane? ; 
Whaur are your wreathet touers and wails, xy 
The gear ye gleaned frae the conquert slain? 


Whaur are your temples, mansions, nou? 2 
Whaur the queyns all Greece hes sung? 
Whaur are the maikless warriors — ee 
Ye bore langsyne ‘when ye were young? 


All yon marble glorie’s brunt, 

Ye’re left but doole, begrutten queen: 
The great baest war hes swallowed all, 
And left ye like they’d never been. 


We ourlane, the mermaid swaws, 
We, the dochters of the stag Aare + 
Aye bide here with the kingfishers 
And murn the toun ye used to be. 
phe eg Ope 
be = pees alone; swaws = waves. 
Cot = 
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HERE are some things about religion in Russia which any 
visitor can see for himself; there are others which I, for my 
. part, never attempted to discover. I never questioned any priest 
about his attitude towards the state. Had I asked. him if 


ide the churches’, And this I often did. 

During the May Day festivals I went to Zagorsk. It is an ancient 
mastery about-sixty miles from Moscow, and the most important of 
/ seminaries which have been reopened since the war. Outside the 
inastery walls young people were dancing to a radio. Inside, the 
ite-walled and gold-domed churches were crowded with pilgrims. 
ey were young and old, they came from near and far, from villages 
1 from towns. When the churches closed between the services, they 
and rested on the steps or on the benches in the garden, dressed in 
ir travel-dusty clothes and with their bundles and their staffs beside 


m.. 


ked Churches in Holy Week 

All through Holy Week I was in Moscow. The churches were packed. 
Saturday I went with some other foreigners to the midnight service. 
al blocks from the cathedral we had-to leave our car and walk 
ause the streets were flooded with people who could not get inside 
“church. We were admitted through the foreigners’ gate into the 
ice reserved for us. Beyond the grille which separated us from them, 
| congregation stood, Shoulder to shoulder, with quiet, recollected 
es. At midnight the bells rang out, the procession moved down the 
re and people embraced each other and said: ‘Christ is risen’. The 
vice went on for several hours; all that time the crowds stood in 
‘streets, chanting parts of the litany. Seeing all this I asked some 
sians if there was a religious revival. One said: ‘Yes’. Another 
i: ‘No, religion is dying out’. A third said: ‘Neither. People 
ays were religious; it’s just that at one time the churches were closed, 
7 they’re open ’. 

$y no means all the churches have been reopened. That is why the 
- that they are crowded means less than it seems to at first sight. 
Sunday after Easter I went to a medieval place of pilgrimage 
sre there used to be some forty churches and monasteries. Twenty 
‘been destroyed. Most of the others stood empty and locked up; 


used as a store house: the cathedral was open to visitors as a 
qument. Only one church was used for worship. It had been restored 
948 when the clergy and people had collected the funds. There was 
tvice going on in it. 

Tot far from it, in the museum which had been a bishop’s palace, 
aide was lecturing to a group of youngsters from a high school. I 
dwed the conducted tour. He told us that Russia’s conversion to 
‘istianity had been part of the effort of the feudal lords to enslave 
people. He took us into the cathedral and opened a coffin; inside it 
=a body which, he said, had been venerated as the body of a saint. 
‘made a joke about it and dropped down the lid. He also told us 
% the churches which were still standing were to be restored as 
ents but not for worship. At this, one of the schoolboys asked 
?’ There was a moment of uncomfortable silence. Then a girl 
* Because religion isn’t necessary ’, and the guide agreed with her. 
boy stood there, silently insisting on his question. It was an 


nse little scene. ‘i 


» Are the Believers? , ; 

ion has survived the ruthless persecution of the pre-war years. 
ievers are indeed the only people who have survived openly as 
with a philosophy clean contrary to that of the party. But who 
believers? Some say that they are the old people—those who 
m up before the revolution and did not go to Soviet schools. 
that, except at Easter, the majority of the congregation is 
f older people and of women. But the women often look 


7 


igion was practised, no doubt he would have told me: ‘Go and look » 


pugh the broken windows you could see the damaged frescoes. One 
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Religion in Soviet Russia 


By MANYA HARARI 


older than they are. And even those who are over fifty today were 
children in 1917. 

As for the babushkas, the grannies, it is true that there are many of 
them in the churches, but they have been extremely active. It is they 
who got the children christened even in the hardest times and who 
taught them what they could of their religion. They can do it only until 


‘ the child is seven. Then it goes to school and later joins the Komsomol, 


and it is not until it comes out of the Komsomol that the granny or 
the mother knows if the child has remembered what she taught him. 
Evidently some do, for a part of every congregation is composed of 
people who are nearer to twenty than to fifty, and there are many young 
priests. 

It is not inevitable that the child should lose its faith in spite of all 
the efforts of its teachers. There was a tough young woman I met in 
a-train, who was coming home on leave from the virgin lands. She 
enjoyed the pioneering life and she had been through many hardships. 
She showed me some coloured Easter eggs she was taking to her sister. 
I asked her if she was a believer. She said: ‘ Of course: I always was, 
all through the years I spent in the Komsomol’. On the other hand, 
another young woman of about the same age, a well-paid civil servant 
with whom I had tea, offered me kulich, a sort of Easter cake, but she 
said: “How can any educated person believe in God? We know nowa- 
days that lightning isn’t made by God but by electricty’. But this 
attitude does not necessarily last. A man in his forties told me he had 
been an atheist when he was in the Komsomol, but later he remembered 
what he had been taught as a small child and came back to the church. 


Official Theory and Secret Practice 

How many of the church-goers are genuinely religious? That is easier 
to guess than how many people in the party and in the upper strata of 
society are genuinely unbelievers, for nobody goes to church to be 
respectable. Every party member is at least officially an atheist. Outside 
the party this is less important, though increasingly important as you 
go up the social scale. At the bottom it does not matter. One working 
man whom I asked if practising his religion was an inconvenience to 
him in his job even said: ‘ No, people trust you more; they know you 
have a conscience ’. He also told me of party members who surrepti- 
tiously went to church and had religious weddings. “The only thing 
they can’t have’, he said, ‘is a religious funeral, because the party 
buries them; but they leave instructions in their wills for their relatives 
to pray for them ’. 

However this may be, the poor are those who take religion most for 
granted. A beggar-woman in a street in a provincial town asked me for 
alms for the sake of Christ and, when I gave her a few pennies, she 
blessed me and asked my name so that she’should pray for me. I told 
her and walkéd on. When I was some way off I looked back, and there 
she was, still standing in the middle of the street, crossing herself. Most 
of the peasants’ houses I went into had ikons in the corner. The lamp 
before them was not lit because the oil is difficult to get, but they had 
an embroidered linen cloth draped round them. 

How much of what seems religion is superstition? Probably a good 
deal; though with simple people it is difficult to tell superstition from 
piety, tradition, or an allegorical way of thinking. A middle-aged 
peasant, Pavel Pavlich, said that during the war his family got dispersed 
and his parents died. Afterwards he and his wife went searching for 
their grave. They found it but there was no cross on it. So Pavel 
Pavlich went away and made a cross of two young saplings: it was a 
big, heavy cross. Then he hurried back and set it up, his wife hurrying 
after him. ‘It was strange’, his wife told me: ‘we had to go over a 
rickety little bridge, one of those bridges made of a couple of planks. 
The river was full with the spring rains and I hardly dared to go 
along the bridge. But Pavel Pavlich ran-across it, carrying his heavy 
cross; he hardly noticed it was there’. 

One day I was talking to several working people. They asked me if 
the churches were open in England. All of them were religious. They 
said: ‘Perhaps to an educated person like yourself that seems silly, but 


M Js aim i” ht 


for us simple people, what else would jake life ‘worth h living? How can 


a man live without faith and prayer? ’ These words were like a refrain 
I often heard. They were plain people: for them good was good and 
evil was evil. They knew they did not practise the good and they were 
not surprised that others did not. 

Moving in a different way were the earnest young atheists whom I 
met at other times. Their religion was Soviet society. They stressed 
moral values more than the believers did. They thought honesty, public 
spirit, fairness, kindness, self-control were not only characteristically 
Soviet but had almost been born togéther with the Soviet world, for 
human nature could be regenerated by certain political measures which 
the Soviet Union had first applied, But their words had not the rever- 
berations of good and evil. Nowhere is the duty to be truthful more 
impressed on children than in Soviet schools, yet these young people 
knew that truth is limited by expediency, of which the party is 
the judge. They believed in humanity, but Stalin had said “You, 
can’t chop wood without making the chips fly ’, and if they wit- 
nessed Stalin’s holocaust they thought of the victims as the inevitably 
flying chips. Now they had been told that Stalin, whom they had 
almost worshipped as a god, had been a tyrant. As a result, some 
were facing a moral crisis. Other young people have been disillusioned 
and cynical a long time, while some are aware of a need for a faith 
and a philosophy by which to live. 


Enthusiasm and Order 


The Rey. R. L. P. MILBURN on St. Cyprian, who was martyred in peace A.D. "3 


F 4 NTHUSIASM ’, it has been said, ‘ moves the world ’, while 
‘good order is the foundation of all good things’. Enthu- 
siasm, of a vigorous and indeed fiery sort, had by the middle 
of the third century enabled the Church in North Africa 

to proclaim the Gospel with notable success. But the times were difficult, 

if only because the number of believers had grown and an answer 
had to be found to questions of organisation with which the earliest 

Christians had scarcely concerned themselves at all. A leader was 

required—someone with a clear and balanced mind, an. instinct for 

tactful yet orderly arrangement and, at the same time, enough aware- 
ness of spiritual reality to redeem him from being a professional 
administrator with his tongue in his cheek and his eye on personal 
advancement. : 

Providentially enough, in the year 246 the lawyer Cyprian became 

a convert to the Christian faith. He so impressed the citizens of 

Carthage with his eloquence, generosity, and charm that within two 

years he had been elected their bishop by popular choice. Cyprian tells 

us that he regarded bishops as the cement which held together the 
fabric of the Church: in other words he was convinced that his task 
was to impose unity and due order on the somewhat unstable enthu- 
siasms of his flock. He thus came face to face with problems of the 
type which will always confront those who plan for the welfare of a 
“spiritual ’ society. These problems appeared in an acute form, and it 
may be interesting to look back and how Cyprian dealt with them. 
The first problem was not a matter of unbalanced enthusiasm but 
rather what to do when enthusiasm wanes. As Cyprian looked round 
him he was dismayed to see that the zeal shown by earlier Christians 
had begun to yield to a casual acceptance of the customs of the day. 

The North African Church had been untouched by persecution for 

forty or fifty years, and as their religion became more fashionable—or so 

Cyprian thought—Christians lost their distinctive fervour and religious 

feeling, and gave themselves up to what he described as ‘ backbiting, 

marriage with unbelievers, and an extensive use of. cosmetics’. But 
within a féw months there was a sudden change, and Cyprian ‘came 
sharply up against the always difficult question of the competing claims 
of Church and State. 

The Emperor Decius, unlike his immediate predecessors, was a 


keen supporter of the old days and the old Roman ways. He was also 


aware that the Roman Empire was desperately threatened by the Goths 
who were on the move at that time. L’union fait la force; and Decius 
thought that the best way to secure unified effort was by means of a 
common religion or—to put it at its least—when people accept the 
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have an Ps surpt y 
Stalin’s death. They: imagined either ae they ied regene: 
by the revolution or that there was anything divine about Stalin 
that he had been permitted by Providence. Even the old wome 
spoke of him rather as they used-to speak about the Tsar, never ‘tho 
of him as anything but an old sinner like themselves. Perhaps, 


The simple beli 


no 
has been exposed, they speak of him as a poor old ‘sinner. They have 
old tradition to fall back on in their attitude to sin in high places. T) 
always thought that ruling was a heavy moral burden—so heavy tha 
was no wonder if the Tsar was sometimes worse than other peopk 
bore the burden of the sins they might have committed in his pla ce 
their business was to bear the burden of misrule and ‘to redeem hi 
their patience. 
Needless to say, their praitride has nothing to be said for it politica 
Perhaps Russia never will make sense politically until the two sid 
her character are differently integrated. But as individual human be 
they were simple, shrewd, and not escapist. They looked unflinchi 
into the abyss of human suffering and evil, but with the knowledge 
the sight is only bearable for a spirit rooted in eternity. = 
Today Church and State have reached a compromise. It seem 
both feel they can afford to wait: the State relies on the party’s 
over the young and on the teaching of science, the Church on 
endurance faith has shown and on God.—Home Service “A 
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% a 
official forms of worship proposed by the State. He therefore annou 
that, on an appointed day, everybody within the Empire was to s 
to the gods on behalf of the Emperor and his realm. The local n Mm 
trates were instructed to attend and issue certificates to anyone 
performed the ritual in a satisfactory manner, while those who f 
to comply were to be sought out and punished not so much fo 
eccentricity of belief as for being extremely disobedient and awk 
and thus justifying a charge of treason. The whole procedure ¥ 
matter of what we should call patriotism rather than religion, for 
the official point of view it was perfectly possible to combine Chris 
ity, or any other faith, with a polite acknowledgement of the 
Rome and the Roman gods. ‘The Jews indeed had long been 
as a strange, exclusive people who had to receive special permis: 
take no part in the religious exercises of the empire as a whole 
the Christians were a collection of peculiar individuals rather th: 
peculiar nation, and the Roman authorities had no intention of exté 
any such privilege to them. 

The Christians, therefore, were faced with the alternatives o: 
a formal sacrifice and sprinkling a few grains of incense 
Emperor’s statue, or°of submitting to a penalty which mig 
and would at the least include a term of rigorous imprison 
all but the most single minded it was a difficult choice, pa 
since the declared policy of the Church was one of loy 
co-operation with the civil power in ‘ rendering unto Caesar the | 
that are Caesar’s ’. Moreover, as the eye-witness accounts of trial: 
clear, the magistrates, who were for the most part both experi 
and humane, had no particular taste for torturing extremists ai 
their best to point out the path of commonsense, * By all mean 
your God if you like ’*, said one, “ but give the other gods 
mary due also’. As in some parts of the world at the present 
State made what it argued were reasonable demands. Was there 
beyond obstinacy which prevented a little discreet and non, 
bowing-down in the house of Rimmon? Many Christians, 
time of trial, said ‘ No’, and Cyprian had occasion to Jamen 
collapse of thousands of feeble’ persons and a lack of resolu 
on the part of those who stood firm ’; adding * They did not 3 
arrested and questioned and then deny their faith. Many were c 
before the battle began and, of their own freewill, rushed 
market-place to sacrifice’. ‘| 

In Cyprian’s eyes—you may or may not agree with 
turning away from truth was the most heinous of sins. 
for white lies or compromise where the realities of the’ 


question. He had a keen sense of the corporate nature of humanity— 
10w, as the Bible puts it, we are “bound up together in the bundle of 
fe °—and regarded any yielding to the Emperor’s threats as certain 
o mislead the weaker brethren fatally. He put the rule quite clearly: 
A servant of God may never sacrifice to idols or pay reverence to 
yictures of the emperor ’. It was in some ways unfortunate that Cyprian 
elt called upon to retire from Carthage at this time. He had jealous 
)pponents who were quick to taunt him with this apparent weakness, 
nd who would have agreed with Edward Gibbon’s sarcastic comment 
hat ‘he preserved his life without relinquishing either his power or his 
eputation ’. But events were to show that Cyprian’s action was governed 
ot by cowardice but by conviction. He felt that, particularly in times 
f stress and change, uninterrupted and orderly rule of the Church in 
Yorth Africa was the prime duty of the Bishop of Carthage. 

As it-happened, the persecution did not last long. The Emperor met 
is death in a desperate battle fought against the Goths in the swamps 
f the lower Danube. After this disaster the central government relaxed 
's efforts to make Christians toe the line, while local magistrates were 
lad to be relieved of the unpleasant and tiresome business of rounding 
p those whom obstinacy or high principle prevented from carrying out 
/commonplace gesture of patriotism towards the Empire. 


'roblem of Church Discipline 
Cyprian returned to Carthage to find that the aftermath of persecution 
as scarcely less vexatious than the persecution itself. He immediately 
ime up against-another troublesome problem, that of church discipline: 
ow was he to treat those who, through fear or because they did not 
are much either way, had sacrificed to the gods of Rome? Like many 
ier law-givers before and after his day, Cyprian was faced with the 
ficulty which arises over punishment: how to balance the need to 
intain due order in society against the claim of each individual to 
mmpathetic understanding. I suppose that if he had been a rigid 
isciplinarian, placing the value of institutions far above that of persons, 
1 would have been easy enough. A text from St. Paul could have been 
and which would justify the righteous in ‘ putting away the wicked 
en from among themselves’; then, by excluding the sinner from their 
llowship, they could have kept the Church undefiled by apostasy, the 
ime of Judas. — 
But’ Cyprian felt sure that, in matters of Church order, system, rule, 
id discipline are necessary for the proper functioning of the body, 
t that they are bare and lifeless bones until they are held together by 
hat he described as the ‘glue of concord’, the settled temper of 
ailing charity towards each individual man. Cyprian well recognised 
= double edge to his problem. Many of the ‘ lapsed ’—that is to say 
who had failed in the time of trial—were expressing their peni- 
ce and begging readmission to the full fellowship of the Christian 
urch. To reject their plea would be a piece of cruelty and a wilful 
ilure to acknowledge the weakness of human nature, but to welcome 
em back as though nothing had happened would be to mock the 
fferings of those who remained firm. It seemed then that these 
psed ’ ought not to be deprived of the hope of being reconciled to 
¢ Church but should be compelled to show that they were worthy 
‘such reconciliation by being prepared to undergo a period of public 
lance fixed in accordance with the gravity of their offence. Some had 
ly sacrificed to pagan gods, while others had done no more than 
kle incense before the emperor’s statue; others again—the so-called 
ellatici—had obtained a forged certificate to the effect that they had 
ficed when agiiacs they had done nothing of the kind. 
These /ibellatici' were at first disposed to preen themselves on their 
Myerness in deceiving some easy-going magistrate, but Cyprian took 
sharply to task. ‘Let not these men’, he wrote, ‘ flatter them- 
syes that they are going to escape penance, even though they may 
have defiled their hands with loathsome sacrifices. For they have 
inly defiled their conscience with these certificates of theirs ’. 


the name used for someone who bore steadfast witness to the faith 
t, for whatever reason, was released before his sufferings reached the 

of martyrdom; and these confessors claimed that they had power 
apply part of the merit which they had accumulated to compensate 
‘the defects of character shown by less heroic persons, What 
ed was that the confessors supplied certain of the lapsed with 
mits which requested the Church to regard the holder as duly 
fonciled by virtue of the confessor’s good works. As might be 
, some. of these permits were bought and sold, some were 
under false pretences and nearly all were issued in a slapdash 


the whole matter was complicated by the confessors, ‘ Confessor ’ 
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and unregulated manner. However, there it was: the confessors estab- 
lished what one might call a vested interest in the matter, and were 
full of resentment if anyone disputed their rights and privileges. 
The Jewish rabbis used sometimes to interpret the text from the 
Song of Songs ‘I am black but comely’ as though it meant ‘I am 
black through my. own sins but comely through the merits of the 
fathers ’, and Cyprian was not by nature unsympathetic towards the 
idea that a rich store of good deeds might be drawn on for the benefit 
of others. But, whether such ideas were reasonable or not, the situation, 
in Cyprian’s view, clearly demanded vigorous action if any kind of 
order and discipline was to be preserved in the Church. Even in face of 
great provocation he refrained from attacking the confessors, but set 
forth in a series of letters the principles on which the matter should 


. be settled. In the first place, he declared that the question was of more 


than local importance, and he took pains to explain his intentions not 
only to his own clergy but also to the bishops of other sees and to the 
clergy of Rome, who had recently lost one bishop and not yet acquired 
another. For Cyprian meant what he said when he proclaimed that ‘ the 
Church Universal must assuredly be linked up and joined together ’. 
Common interests, I suppose he thought, should lead to common action; 
and this not because he shrank from taking the initiative or bearing 
responsibility but because he wished any decision to be in harmony with 
‘the informed Christian conscience and thus, it was hoped, to bear the 
impress of the Holy Spirit. 

Cyprian’s second principle was care for individuals, and he sums it up 
in the generous wish of the true pastor that ‘no-one, for any fault of 
mine, should fall away from the Church’. Nevertheless, those of the 
lapsed who continued to defy due order’and declare themselves as 
good as reconciled already were sharply rebuked for their presumption. 

Cyprian urged the confessors to be careful and sparing when they 
handed out their permits of reconciliation, ‘lest our Church may have 
reason to blush even before the pagans’. Persons in danger of death 
should be readmitted to full Christian fellowship by one of the clergy 
on the strength of a confessor’s recommendation but, apart from such 
cases of exceptional urgency, the whole question of the practical value 

- of a confessor’s permit was to await the ruling of a general council; 
that is to say the authority of the united Church as voiced by its 
bishops, whom Cyprian looked on as the guardians and teachers of 
truth. Meanwhile, people who had denied the faith were expected to 
continue in the discipline of penance, and. seventeen centuries ago 
penance was no laughing matter. Penitents were required to wear the 
costume of mourners and, in Cyprian’s words, to ‘ prostrate themselves 
among ashes, sack-cloth and dust’. It is not surprising that they were 
glad to grasp at any relief promised by the confessors, who still tended 
to adopt an independent and cheeky attitude while Cyprian insisted on 
the value of due order and united action. 


Encouragement for the Weaklings 

However, when the Council finally met, at Carthage, the bishops left 
the confessors on one side and merely ruled that those persons who had 
‘ sacrificed to devils and not to God’ must all continue in a state of 


, penance until released from it by their bishop, who would be aware 


of the circumstances of each case. But, as so often happens, events 
outran theory, and the sudden onset of new tribulations led the bishops 
to support and encourage the weaklings of their flock rather than to 
condemn. Not only was North Africa visited by an appalling plague 
but the Emperor Valerian once more adopted the policy of enforcing 


~ some kind of religious conformity as a bulwark of the State, and took 


to harrying the Christians. ‘ We must be reconciled ’, said Cyprian, ‘ to 
those who failed in the last time of trial, for they have to be armed 
and drawn up in battle array to meet the coming onslaught’. Many, 
including Cyprian himself, were brought before the magistrates, and I 
can leave an eye-witness to describe the closing hours of Cyprian’s life: 
The magistrate said ‘ The most sacred Emperor has commanded you 

to sacrifice’. Cyprian the bishop answered ‘I refuse’, The magistrate 
said ‘ Consider your own interest’, Cyprian the bishop answered ‘ Do 
as you are bid. In so clear a case there is no need for consideration ’. 

The magistrate said ‘ You have joined with yourself very many members 

of an abominable conspiracy and have set yourself up as an enemy 

of the gods of Rome. You shall pay for your disobedience with your 
life’, Cyprian the bishop answered ‘ Thanks be to God’. 

This time it had fallen to Cyprian not merely to advise others but 
to act himself. Though still aware of the value of one who could plan 
‘and regulate the affairs of the Church, he-realised—I think we may say 
—that in some circumstances the administrator will best serve his cause 
by displaying a martyr’s zeal.—Third Programme 
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The. Back- Looking Curiosity 


GLYN E. DANIEL on the bo Laeted of Antiquaries 


EARNED societies and academies in western Europe are a fuftction 
of the renaissance of learning itself. The first ones came into 
existence in Italy in the sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies—in Naples, Florence, Rome. Soon after 1640 a group 

= learned men in London used to meet in the rooms of one of them 
or in a tavern near Gresham’s College. Their purpose was to discuss 
scientific subjects, and out of this group the Royal Society was formed. 
It received its charter from Charles II in 1662. 


Tavern Meetings in the Early Seventeenth Century 
At first the Royal Society was concerned with the material remains 
of man’s past as well as with what we now call the natural sciences. 
In 1703 Sir Isaac Newton became president and under his presidency 
the Society became more strictly scientific in the modern sense; the 
study of antiquity was discouraged. At this time groups of men inter- 
ested in antiquities and history used to meet in coffee-houses and 
taverns. One such group had by 1707 reached the point of organising 
themselves into a club. They used to meet in the Young Devil and 
Bear taverns in the Strand. Records exist of these early tavern meetings 
in December 1707: 2 
Mr. .Talman, Mr. Bagford and Mr. Wanley met together and 
agreed to meet together each Friday in the evening by six of the clock 
upon pain of forfeiture of sixpence . . . Agreed that the Business 
of this Society shall be limited to’ the subject of Antiquities; and 
more particularly to such things as may illustrate and: relate to the 
history of Great Britain . . . Agreed that by the subject of Antiquities 
and History of Great Britain, we understand only such things as shall 
precede the Reign of James the first King of England . . . Agreed 
that while we meet in a Tavern, no person shall be oblig’d to pay for 
more than he shall call for . 
And so it goes on. 
Out of this Tavern Society was born the Society of Antiquaries of 


London, the oldest society of its kind in the world, and second in 


seniority only to the Royal Society among the learned societies of this 
country. In 1751 it received its royal charter from George II, and in 
the two centuries since then has flourished and grown, moving from a 
house in Chancery Lane ‘ lately called Robins Coffee House ’ to Somer- 
set House and then to Burlington House where it still looks across at 
the Royal Society, its part-parent, part-rival in the seventeenth century. 

Five years ago, as part of the bicentenary celebrations of its Royal 
Charter, the Society of Antiquaries commissioned Dr. Joan Evans to 
write its kistory.* She begins very properly by going right back. to 


discuss the Elizabethan College or Society of Antiquaries who met from: 


1585 onwards—men like Whitgift, Matthew Parker, Camden, Stow—and 
she writes too of the Society of Antiquaries which men like Sir Edward 
Dering and William Dugdale were trying to found in the forties of the 
seventeenth century. But she hersel: can sée no direct link between these 
earlier groups and the Tavern Sogeape: 1707. She rather sees the 
discussion societies of the Inns of Court, like the Ancient Society of 
Cogers, as the true descendants of Robert Cotton, Camden, and Spelman. 
Yet the existence of these early groups shows that the formalised study 
of antiquity—formalised, that is, to the extent of meetings, minute 
books, papers, transactions—goes back in England to Tudor times when 
perhaps the greatness of a consciously new nation permitted a backward 
glance at its past, this ‘ back-looking curiosity’ as it was called by 
Camden. 


Why do People Study Remains of the Past? 

What precisely was the nature of this back-looking curiosity? Why 
did, why do, people study antiquities—the visible remains of the past? 
It may well be that the Reformation, with its destruction of monasteries 
and dispersal of libraries, was itself a factor. Sir Kenneth Clark has 
said that the first antiquaries were ‘ moved to perpetuate their vanished 
glories. Though there seems little of the crash and swagger of Eliza- 
bethan patriotism in these dull volumes, yet they too were written for 
patriotic ends and boasted their country’s treasure as poets. did her 


*A spioey of the Society of Antiquaries ef London. (Published by the Society at 35s.) at + . 


wars’. And Dr. Joan Evans has put it in another way in the 

arresting sentence of her book when she says “archaeology, like | 
weed, grows best on ravaged land ’. “ag 

Arresting, but only half the truth. I suggest it was not a consci 
antiquarianism, a deliberate feeling that the remains of the past n 
be rescued, that moved many of the antiquaries of the sixteenth, se 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries. For many it was the collector’s i 
or the aesthetic interest that made them study antiques—a_ delight 
possessing objects, and a delight in looking at lovely objects. 
Cabinet of Curiosities and the Cultivation of Taste were as impor 
if not more important in the beginnings of antiquarianism 
Reverence for the Vanished Past. Collecting became an obsessio 
in his Polyolbion Drayton complains that there was ‘ nothing estee 
in this lunatique age, but what is kept in Cabinets’. This was in 
Over a hundred years later the new Society of Antiquaries was” 
criticised «because it listened to papers like Bishop Lyttleton on 8 
hatchets, Josiah Colebrook on Kits Coty House, “Governor Pov wnai 
New Grange. 
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Criticism from Horace Walpole 
Horace Walpole was one of the most outspoken ee these critics 
reckon that Society the midwives of superannuated miscarria S 
said; and he wrote to William Cole: ‘It séems all is fish that ¢ 
to the net of the Society. Mercy on us. What a cartload of bricks 
rubbish and Roman ruins they have piled together’. Thé Society 
started publishing in 1770 Archaeologia or Miscellaneous Tracts rel 
to Antiquity, and it was the second volume that infuriated We 
The third made him crosser still. ‘What business has the Soci 
he fulminated, ‘with Roman inscriptions in Dalmatia? ’. And } 
repenting a little: ‘Well, I am glad they publish away. The y 
of figuring in these repositories will make many contribute the: 
scripts and every now and then something valuable will come 
which its own intrinsic merit might not have saved’, That 
rub—intrinsic merit. But where did this lie, if anywhere? Many tho 
there was none. Samuel Foote had a great success in the Haym: 
Theatre in 1772 with his comedy ‘The Nabob’; the third act 
in the rooms of:the Society of Antiquaries. The Nabob visits thi 
and he enters preceded by four black porters bearing the twe 
books of Livy, a piece of lava from the last, eruption of Ves 
box of petrifications, bones, beetles, and’ butterflies, and a green 
pot described as a sarcophagus or Roman urn dug up from the 
of Concord. 
But even at this time a new awareness of the real purpose 
quarian study was coming into existence, an awareness and a pt 
that were to transmute the dilettante study of antiques into an org 
part of historical research, to translate the lingering and rot 
antiquary into the busy Scientific archaeologist. In 1793 the Re 
James Douglas, a Fellow of the Society, published his Nenia Brita 
or Sepulchral History of Great Britain. It was an account of § 
hundred barrows which he had excavated. His digging may nol 
modern tests, but his purpose was sound. ‘If the study of Antiqu 
undertaken in the cause of History’, he wrote in his preface, ‘i 
rescue itself from a reproach indiscriminately and fastidiously be 
on works which have been deemed frivolous’. Ten years later W 
Cunnington was describing how he was digging barrows on § 
Plain ‘in the hopes of meeting something which might supe 
jecture*. Sir Richard Colt Hoare, who himself dug 379 | 
Wiltshire, said: ‘We from facts not theory, ‘T shall : 
among the fanciful regions of Romance an origin of. our | 
Barrows ’. : 
There it was: excavation and historical purpose were 
romance, collection, taste. Dr. Joan Evans sees this clearly 
the Society of Antiquities during the nineteenth century 
the new idea of the study of the past. In a good characteris 
sees General Pitt Rivers | Ay s the man ‘ who finally fee he 
Taste’. I do not think she is at her happiest ind : i 
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century of yah ‘progress 
since Pitt Rivers’ death in 1900, pro- 
gress which has been most dramatic 
and most considerable in the field of 
prehistoric archaeology. But if she 
does not say a great deal about the 
development of prehistory, she does 
ee, perhaps more clearly than a pro- 
fessional prehistorian, that it is easily 
possible to distort the proper propor- 
ons of antiquarian study by con- 
entrating on the preliterate past. She 
ites the late Sir Alfred Clapham as 
n exemplar of what she regards as 
he-proper attitude to antiquity. ‘He 
yas a man’, she says, ‘who took a 
wide yiew of archaeology . . . archae- 
ology was for him the study of human 
ivilisation however complex it might 
e; he would not admit that beauty, 
bolism, elaboration of technique or 
magnificence of material should: ex- 
slude any surviving memorial of the 
past from its field’. He was thus, 
D ae Joan Evans concludes, maintain- 
g “the traditional faith and practice 
of the society ’. 

_ That is the-very question. What is 
he traditional faith and practice, of the Society of Antiquaries? Of 
sourse it changes; it has changed from Camden to Wanley, from 
Stukeley to James Douglas, from Colt Hoare to Pitt Rivers. It is 
anging still and quickly in the decade following Clapham’s death, a 
lecade which, perhaps owing at least in part to broadcasting, has seen 

more widespread interest in the past and in antiquities than ever 
before. Two curious things have been happening to the Society of 
: aad and its place inthe world of learning in the last fifty years, 
ind I do not think that Dr. Evans sufficiently emphasises these in a 
00k which, after all, is mainly and perhaps advisedly concerned with 
hronicle. 

The first thing is the growth of specialist societies. The Numismatic 
society was founded as long ago as 1838 and it was recognised then 
at it drained away interest from the Antiquaries. The British Archaeo- 
ogical Association was founded in 1843, to use Dr, Evans’ phrase, ‘ out 
f dissatisfaction with the exclusiveness and lethargy of the Antiquaries ’. 
Was it the same dissatisfaction that caused other societies to hive away? 
tor twenty-five years there has been in existence a Prehistoric Society 
nd I have no doubt that this draws away interest from the Antiquaries. 
Roach Smith, in his Retrospections, deplored the formation of the 
umismatic Society; he considered that the Antiquaries should have 
orestalled it by appointing a Numismatic Committee. Did he have the 
lolution? Should the Society have many Committees and Sections as 
oes the Royal Society? Has the formal study of antiquity become too 
irge for one society as it has for one man? The days of polymathy are 
one; so also perhaps are the days of Single learned societies with a 
ery large scope? Will specialist societies then take the place of this 
eventeenth-century academy? 
That is one question. The second: arises from another development 
nat threatens the status of this ancient body. For a brief moment in 
ne seventeenth century it looked as though the Society of Antiquaries 
ht be a kind of general academy of the humanities—a real counter- 
t to the Royal Society. But this did not happen. Perhaps it was 
ecause non-antiquarian learning in the humanities was too entrenched 
1 Oxford and Cambridge. But as new universities came into existence 
new form was required, and in 1900 the British Academy came into 
kistence. It has a section devoted to archaeology. 
‘It might be said that this dual challenge, this dual change of status, 
; a common feature of development of academies and learned societies. 
ere not, one could argue, both a geological section of the Royal 
ociety and a Geological Society, a chemistry section of the Royal 
ociety and a Chemical Society, and so on? There is an archaeology 
ction of the British Academy, there are societies like the Numismatist 
ad Prehistoric Societies; true. But there is also the Society of Anti- 
ies. In the study of antiquity in Britain by learned societies we 
is have three groups of bodies; I do not think this occurs in other 
countries. Certainly in France there is nothing between the 
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* Death and the pevareries: > a cartoon by Rowlandson, reproduced in Dr, Evans’ history of the Society 
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Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres on one hand and the French 
Prehistoric Society, for example, on the other; and I must say paren- 
thetically that the present rather parlous state of French archaeological 
policy and practice may be largely due to the absence in the centre of 
Paris of something like the Antiquaries at Burlington House with its 
library and facilities, its meetings and tradition. But it highlights the 
curious position which the Society of Antiquaries now finds itself in; 
neither the highest echelon in the ranks of learned humanistic societies 
nor the specialist body dealing in detail with some kind of antiques. 

What is its future? Will it survive as a more general body, perhaps 
moving towards the Geographical Society with its wide membership of 
interested people? But this is speculation. Dr. Evans’ work is a history, 
but, like any good history, it makes us speculate. The small group of 
the Tavern Society have given way to the many hundreds who now 
belong to the Society of Antiquaries and the specialist societies, and the 
millions who watch on their television screens Fellows of the Society 
of Antiquaries discoursing on antiquities which have no intrinsic merits, 
no beauty, no taste. We have come a long way since Camden said that 

‘in the study of Antiquity (which is always accompanied with dignity, 

and hath a certaine resemblance with eternity) there is a sweet food 
of the mind well befitting such as are of honest and noble disposition *. 
So has the. Society of Antiquaries—indeed—to a time when Carbon 14 
calculating machines have replaced Cabinets of Curiosities and an 
archaeologist no longer is a stock figure of fun on a music-hall stage. 

But change is not decay; Dr. Evans’ history has shown how a learned 
Society has succeeded in modifying itself to the changing patterns of 
society and scholarship in the last 250 years. One thing seems certain 
at this mid-twentieth-century moment. There has never been a wider 
and more broadly based interest in the past, in the back looking 
curiosity. The past has a great future and in that future the Society of 
Antiquaries of London will probably play, as it has always done, a 
distinguished part. For however techniques and avowed aims may 
change, the problems remain the same. The very first antiquarian con- 
tribution to the Royal Society was Dr. Charleton’s plan of Avebury, 
and Avebury and Stonehenge have been discussed at meetings of the 
Society and in the pages of its journals almost every year since 1751. 
This year three Fellows of the Society have been excavating at Stone- 
henge to clear up some of the obscurities of the Society’s excavations 
there thirty-five years ago. And I venture to guess that when the Society 
of Antiquaries celebrates its fourth centenary it will still have Fellows 
working at Stonehenge.—Third Programme 


Among recent publications are: The Study of Groups, by Josephine 
Klein (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 21s.); The Child’s Conception of Space, 
by Jean Piaget and Barbele Inhelder (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 42s.); 
and The Bantu of North Kavirondo: Volume II Economic Life, by 


Ginter Wagner (Oxford, 36s.). 
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OME years ago I spent about six months in a Yugoslav village 
where life was very primitive. My hostess, an old woman called 
Savka, lived in a one-storeyed, wattle-and-daub cottage with an 
earthen floor. The central room had no windows or chimney, but 

just a hole in the roof above the hearth. No proper word for that central 
room exists either in English or in Yugoslavian. It is more than a 
kitchen, but hardly a living-room and not quite a hall in the medieval 
sense. The walls and beams of this room of Savka’s were black with 
soot, for the 
smoke from 
the hearth 
visited every 
cranny before 
drifting” out 
through the 
“roof. Black 
was the word 


Greek: and the 
Greeks called 
a room like 
this a. mela- 
thron; in Latin 
the word was 
ater; and the 
Romans called 
it atrium. The 


The type of house in which Miss Rayner lived while visit- 
ing a Yugoslav village: tiled roof with hole, or ope, for 
smoke to escape d 


ancient words fitted Savka’s house in modern 


resembled a house of the ancient world. And we ~ 
may guess that the housewives of the ancient 
world did their housework much as Savka does 
hers now. 

Like Savka’s house, the hall of Odysseus had 
an earthen floor. The trench dug for the axes in 
the shootirg contest proves this. Savka’s side 
rooms were built over a cellar, but they also had 
earthen floors, which were rammed down over a 
wooden ceiling. This suggests that Peaelope’s 
upper room could have had an earthen floor. 
Savka, to clean her floors, first sprinkled them 
with water to consolidate the surface, and then 
swept up the crumbs and rubbish. Homer puts 


difference, perhaps a mistake. When anything 

was spilt on Savka’s floor she took a mattock and scraped the mess up. 
And it was with a mattock that the bloodstains were removed from 
Odysseus’ floor after the murder of Penelope’s suitors. 

But scraping an earthen floor tends to wear hollows in it and hollows 
are quickly worn where people tread most: near doors and round the 
hearth. The floor just inside Savka’s main threshold had been avorn so 
low that she used her threshold as a bench. And Homer tells us that 
Penelope sat on her threshold. He also mentions a raised door in the 
hall. It led to a passage, and stood on the level of the main threshold; 
but it could only be reached by steps from the hall floor. In Savka’s 
melathron the floor had been worn so low beside the hearth stone that 
she had had/ to improvise some brick steps in front of the door of a 
side room. This door, like Homer’s side door, was on the level of the 
main threshold. Perhaps the hall of Odysseus was similarly worn down 
in the course of time by the throng of suitors, so that steps had to be 
made. 


_ This relatively raised threshold was not the only place to sit. On 
many cold evenings I sat on the hearth in the ashes, as Odysseus did in 


the hall of Alcinous. From the hearth I could look up at the hole in 
the roof. There is a Greek word for a hole like this—ope, Was there an 


By LOUISA RAYNER 


answer. This is the Bosnian house. It is high-roofed—hupsererp 
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Drawing of a pnigeus like that on Savka’s 
the sweeping before the sprinkling—a small hearth 


ope above the heartit in the Homeric house? This has alway 
doubtful. But if there was no ope, how would the smoke from 
hearth escape? Possibly: another kind of Yugoslav house will supply 


Homer would have called-it. The roof has to be steeply pitched 
prevent the rain from penetrating between the rows of shingles wl 
gaps are left to allow the smoke to seep out. But even so, enov 
moisture would get in to rot the inner timbers if these were not u 
formly pickled all over with smoke. To effect this uniform pickling 
housewife lights her fire in a different place on her earthen floor « 
«day. There is no hearthstone. If such a house ceases to be occupied 1 
roof soon collapses. I recently read Dr. Seton Lloyd’s book on E 
Anatolia. In the remains of a large hall in the neo-Hittite site at Sinj 
in the Taurus region, he says the excavators found the tracks of a hea 
which was moved about on wheels. Why have such an elaborate c 
trivance? Perhaps to make sure that the roof would be pickled all oy 
But the chief purpose of a hearth is baking. Over Savka’s hearth 
iron lid was hung by a chain from a beam. This lid was shaped 1 
a flattened dome. Savka would let it down to within a yard or so 
the hearthstone and light a fire of brushwood underneath. When 
judged that the lid was hot enough, she swept the embers aside, plai 
a round dollop of dough on the hearth, lowered the lid over the dot 
and then scraped the embers back on to the top of the lid. I nee 
word for that huge lid, and I am tempted to call it pnigeus. The ¥ 
pnigeus occurs near the beginning of The Clouds of Aristophanes, ] 
some physical theories are being parodied. “Heaven ’, the speaker § 
‘isa pnigeus. It is around us and we are the embers °. A pnigeus 
be a thing which smothers something or sol 
body. An ancient commentator suggests thé 
pnigeus is a stove or furnace, but su 
“ smotherer ’ is not a likely expression for a s 
or furnace, though it might sometimes be a | 
one. The commentator himself was hesitant 
offered another solution: ‘the place where a 
are crammed—or rather smothered’ (cuprviyor 
This looks like a mere guess by an undomestice 
“male; and like the other suggested meaning: 
pnigeus assumes that the embers are what 
pnigeus smothers. ‘Heaven is a smotherer. 
is around us and we are the embers’. That is 
very witty. Heaven does.not smother us. Hed 
hangs above us while we sparkle, crackle, 
collapse beneath it, like the embers under Sav . 
iron lid, which she lowered to mehr: noi 
embers: but the we So 


Savka ~— also 
had a domed 
brick bread oven. 
This needed no 
more brushwood 
for baking than 
the hearth did, 
but could bake a 
dozen loaves at 
a time. Such 
ovens were 
known. in the 
Bronze Age, and 
they are bound 
to be used where 
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‘there has been 
deforestation — , 
and there is a IAS om 


shortage of fuel. 


Type of house found in Bosnia with no 
If the commen- 3 ) 


drifts out of the roof between rows | ) 


1. : 

itator was — accustomed to oa ovens he might sily misunderstand 
Aristophanes’ allusion. == 3 
Aristophanes also knew. of pastry dishes baked on the hearth, and 
women in the Balkans today still use much the same recipes. But the 
‘Homeric feast consisted of bread and meat. Homer knew all about the 
cooking of meat, The thigh-bones and fat were burnt for the gods and 
“some of the flesh was stewed in a cauldron. Other parts were cut up 
_and roasted on a spit. Meat is still roasted in the Balkans on a spit, 
especially ‘at country festivals. Such roasting should be done out of 
poors, because the fat drops off the meat into the fire and makes a 
able kind of smoke the medieval kitchen had a broad chimney with a 
_ jutting out above the spit, and the modern Balkan inn has a con- 
trivance like the fume cupboard of a isborataia 


y 


Hanging Smoke 
But a melathron, ancient or modern, with or without the ope in the 
aes is definitely not a-suitable place for roasting meat. Even in normal 
the wood smoke wanders- round the whole room before it finds 
es way out through the roof. And when the temperature outside is 
‘rising, so that the air over the roof is warmer than the air inside the 
melathron, then the smoke will not go out through the roof at all. It 
thangs above.your head like a thick, grey blanket which is defying the 
laws of gravity. Every attempt to. poke the dull fire or prod the half- 
‘cooked meat only adds to the smoke until it comes down over your 
face and everyone seems to be disappearing from the head downwards. 
‘You must give up hope of keeping a steady flame under the meat and 
oF fe door. The smoke will then slowly drift out M3 a epee into 
"Did Homer suffer such culinary. disasters in his. own house? Tt does 
seem, indeed, that he had first-hand knowledge of indoor roasting. Con- 
sider the experience of Theoclymenus in the hall of Odysseus. This 
oF heoclymenus had come to Ithaca as a fugitive from the Peloponnese, 
hich was a warmer and more civilised part of Greece, and where, 
erhaps, large-scale roasting was more often done out of doors. The 


| George Orwell : : 


“Moral and mental aaa melting slightly 
|. __ Betray the influence of his warm intent. 

i Because he taught us what the actual meant 
The vicious winter grips its prey less tightly. 
Not all were grateful for his help, one finds, 
For how they hated him, who huddled with 
The comfort of a quick remedial myth — 
Scag the cold world and their colder Beads: 5 


_ We a of a For touchstones he restored 
The real person, ‘real event or thing; — ant 
__—And thus we see not war but ‘outieting 

i As the. Seapiesinn to be ‘most abba 


‘He ated iy a great world, for greater ends, 
That honesty, a curious cunning virtue 

“You share with just the few who won’t desert you, 
es dozen eee bel smioren friends. 
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phenomena which Theoclymenus saw at that feast were portents of the 
death of the suitors, but most of them are consistent with a descent of 


smoke like the one I have just described. The meat which the guests ° 


ate was gory—as it naturally would be if the fire had not burnt clear 
enough to cook it evenly. The suitors’ eyes were filled with tears. And 
then first their heads were wrapped in night, next their faces, and 
lastly their knees. This is a vivid touch—I mean their knees disappear- 
ing immediately after their faces. They must have been sitting on 
very low stools, like those in Savka’s melathron. Theoclymenus, look- 
ing towards the door, remarked that the porch and court seemed full 
of ghosts, This could be an illusion created by the sunlight seen 
through billowing smoke. The suitors mockingly suggested that Theo- 
clymenus should be led out since he complained of the house being 
dark. He replied that he was in possession of all his faculties and 
departed alone. 

I said that this dire affliction by smoke happened only when the 
weather was peculiarly unfavourable, that is, when the temperature out- 
side suddenly rose. Now would it be reasonable to ask Homer about the 
weather on the occasion of Theoclymenus’ visit? Of course it would not 
be reasonable at all, because Homer is describing supernatural portents, 
although he is actually visualising natural, and perhaps very familiar, 
phenomena. And yet curiously enough Homer does tell us about the 
weather on the day in question. The previous day when Odysseus had 
returned to his house dressed as a beggar, it had been cold and frosty, 
but on the morning of the unlucky roasting there had been thunder, 
Homer said. Therefore, there was a sudden rise of temperature, and 
most of the so-called portents were the natural and inevitable result of it. 

Details like this of Homer’s domestic background must often escape 
those of his readers who have not experienced life at a Homeric level 
in modern times. And there is one more point that I want to make. 
I did not stay with Savka in her melathron in order to study Homer. 
T stayed there to avoid some of the worst dangers of war. And in that 
precarious and primitive way of living I found Homer a most cheering 
companion. Homer had gone through all this. Homer knew. And in 
all this smoke and dirt and toil Homer had kept his poise and his 
refinement.—T hird Programme 


Two Poems 


While those who drown a truth’s empiric part 
In dithyramb or dogma turn frenetic; 

—Than whom no writer could be less poetic 
He left this lesson for all verse, all art. 


Rio Negro 
At Manaos the two rivers meet and move 
Their different-coloured waters on ahead, 
Which, oddly apt as symbolising love, 
Go side by side unmixed, though in one bed; 


The context too: life in a lush resilience, 

The damp green forest glittering in those heats, 

Dazed with a myriad birds’ and insects’ brilliance, 
. Screaming with marmosets and parakeets; 


Even the small piranhas, wild for blood, 
Stripping the flesh from bone, may savour of 
The hidden dangers borne along its flood 

By all the witless savagery of love; 


Finally mixed, they Jast well out to sea, 
Then dissipate beyond the coastal shelf. 
An image has its points, you may agree; 
I hardly find them adequate myself. ‘ 
a fod ROBERT CONQUEST 
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NEWS DIARY 


September 19-25 


Wednesday, September 19 

Second conference on Suez opens in 
London: Mr. Dulles outlines plan for a 
canal users’ association ‘ 

Mr. Bulganin says Russia would be willing 
to take part in a conference of heads of 
government on Suez 

London Transport Board, in its annual 
review, states that the number of its pas- 
sengers is gradually declining 


- Thursday, September 20 

King Feisal of Iraq and King Saud of 
Saudi Arabia meet at Damman on Persian 
Gulf 

More than 1,200 cycle workers at four 
Birmingham factories are to be declared 
redundant within six months : 

It is announced that there will be no 
national price for bread in England and 
Wales when subsidy is removed 


_Friday, September 21 I 

London conference on Suez ends after 
deciding to set up a canal users’ associa- 
tion 

Princess Margaret leaves by air for tour of 
East Africa 

Three Greek-Cypriots executed in Cyprus 
for attacks on British servicemen 


Saturday, September 22 

Britain invites seventeen other countries to 
a meeting to discuss the Suez canal users’ 
association. France says she will join, but 
with certain reservations 

President Nasser arrives in Saudi Arabia for 
talks with King Saud and President 
Kuwatly of Syria 

Minister of Housing announces his decision 
that a new by-pass road through Christ 
Church Meadow is ‘only feasible solu- 
tion’ to relieve Oxford’s traffic congestion 

Sunday, September 23 

Britain and France decide to refer Suez 
dispute to United Nations Security 
Council 


Mr. Khrishna Menon arrives in London 
from Egypt 


Governing body of Christ Church, Oxford, 


says it will resist plan for a road across/ 


the Meadow by ‘ every legal and constitu- 
tional method’ at its disposal 


Monday, September 24 


President ‘Nasser and leaders of Saudi 
Arabia and Syria publish joint statement 
at end of their talks on Suez 


Belgium and Germany sign frontier agree- 
ment 

The United Kingdom, the United States, 
and Canada sign agreement in Washing- 
ton to interchange patent rights in inven- 
tions and discoveries in the field of atomic 
energy 


Tuesday, September 25 


Mr. Menzies in a speech at Canberra makes 
statement about Suez crisis 


Mr. Nehru arrives in Saudi Arabia 


A small African boy on his way into town to watch Princess Margaret’s arrival in Mombasa 
last Saturday for the start of her tour of East Africa. Right: Her Royal Highness at a reception 
held in Mombasa by Arab, Asian, and African women. She is wearing a golden garland, which 
was used in a display of Indian dancing given in her honour, and afterwards presented to. her. 

The Princess is now on her way to Mauritius in the royal yacht 


Mr. Donald Campbell 


Left: a replica of t 
photographed after her 
as a gesture 
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Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, Prime Minister of the Gold Coast, announcing to the Legislative 
Assembly in Accra on September 18 that the colony is to become fully independent on 
March 6, 1957. It will be renamed Ghana 


speed record in his jet speed-boat Bluebird on Coniston Water on 
® His speed was 225.36 miles an hour 


#hich the Pilgrim Fathers sailed from Plymouth to America in 1620, Antonio, the Spanish dancer, who last week opened a new season in London with his ballet 
Devon, last Saturday, The ship, paid for by subscribers in this country company, seen with his partner, Miss Rosita Segovia, in a Galician dance in which scallop 
of the United States, will sail.to New England next. spring : shells are used instead of castanets 
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Party Political Broadcast 


The Suez. Ghiestion and the ‘Colonies 


By the Rt. Hon. ALAN LEN NOX-BOYD, MP., Seeretary of State for the Colonies 


ONIGHT* I am going to talk to you ~ 


about Suez and about the Colonies. And 

how a Colonial Secretary looks at this 

Suez business. : 

Egypt was never a colony. When we went 

there she was bankrupt. When we left after 

seventy years of what Colonel Nasser calls 

‘imperialist exploitation’ she had a credit of 
. £400,000,000. 

It isn’t only the deadly threat this illegal 

seizure means to us and all western Europe— 


more than half of whose oil comes through the ~ 


Suez Canal. A Socialist Member of Parliament 
talked Jast week of the 3,000,000 unemployed 
we might have in Britain if by arbitrary action 
tolls were raised or traffic interrupted. Then 
goodbye to any hope of our being able to help 


the 70,000,000 people in the Colonies for whom - 


‘we are responsible. Nor is it only that the 
canal is a vital supply line for the Common- 
wealth—for Australia and New Zealand and for 
the Asian Dominions and for the Colonies. 
Malava produces a third of the world’s natural 
rubber and over a third of its tin; 30 per cent. 
of her imports, over half her exports, and three 
quarters of all her rubber exports pass through 

. the canal. Her life depends on exports. Can 
they be left at the mercy of a dictator? You 
remember what his canal spokesman said. He 
rightly called the canal the gateway between East 
and West, but he added: Egypt will know how 
to use this gateway by opening it and closing it. 
Or the Federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasa- 
land: 73 per cent. of their total trade passes 
through the canal. And as for East Africa, so 
does practically all the trade between Europe 
and Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, vital 
capital goods for their development and welfare. 
Last year this trade was worth £155,000,000. 
Are we as trustees to leave this at the discretion 
of a dictator? Remember he made one agree- 
ment in June and tore it up in July. 

Nor is this all, Its bound to undermine 
confidence in all territories (and we’ve got many) 
that rely on outside capital for their develop- 
ment. There can’t be confidence if concessions 
and agreements can be flouted with impunity. 
This is back to jungle law. What would happen 
if we all did it? The White Nile rises in 
Uganda—British protected territory. We have 


engineers, stationed at our dam, can within 
certain limits decide the volume of water whi¢h 
reaches Egypt through our Owen Falls. 
would happen to Egypt’s vital interests if we 
Were now to tear up this agreement on the 
grounds that it infringed our sovereignty? 

All these are weighty considerations but there 
are many others. 
responsibilities. They are mine and yours. There 
are some people who believe—and many more 
who say—that we have lost our resolution. Great 
empires in the past, they say, and, they add, 
it might be true/of our Commonwealth, have 
always decayed from within when beset by 
weariness and a desire to give way in the 
struggle. If an individual or a people, it has 
been said, ceases to believe in itself, its aims 
and ideals, others with firmer aims and beliefs 
will climb into the saddle. Is this, they say, 
happening now? And if it is, what trust can 
people in our Colonies place in our resolution 
to give them the guidance and the protection 
. we have undertaken to provide. 


. restricted control of a dictator. 


an agreement with Egypt under which their, 


What . 


We have immense colonial 


athe ‘ = Pe, 3 ares 
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*You’re on the way out’, say our enemies. 
Didn’t Leni once say that ‘England’s back 
will be broken not on the banks of the Thames, 
but of the Yangtse, the Ganges, and the Nile’? 
Our friends in many parts of the world, not 
least in Africa, think with their eyes. They 
ask is Cairo radio right, when in unending abuse 
since the Treaty it calls us decadent and 
irresolute? If Colonel Nasser were allowed to 
get away with this seizure, then they would 
know the answer. : 

But he will not get away with it, and the 
world will owe a great deal to the men of many 
nations who are determined on this: and not 
least to our Prime Minister for his courage and 
his fortitude and his insistence as always in his 
life on the rule of law. 

Our position has been clear from the start. 
At.the first London Conference eighteen coun- 
tries with almost all the traffic produced a plan. 
It was rejected by Colonel Nasser. The confer- 


ence which finished yesterday reaffirmed the. 


belief of the eighteen countries in that plan. 
Some people may not have noticed that very 
important fact. The Conference also decided to 
set up an Association of Users—the- better to 
deal with Colonel Nasser. Of course we all 
hope that by patience and continued co-opera- 
tion with our friends a peaceful settlement will 
be reached. The point of principle however is 
this: the canal must not. be left in the un- 
“On this there 
can be no compromise. 

Now the place that has loomed largest in my 
work for a long time is Cyprus: and during the 
Suez crisis it is more vital than ever. It is not 
a colonial problem in the ordinary sense of the 
word. In 1951 when the Socialist Government 
were faced with a far less menacing situation 
in the eastern Mediterranean they refused even 
to discuss Greek proposals for self-determina- 
tion. We have not done that. We have recognised 
the principle of self-determination. But it can’t 
be applied in the present state of the world. 
And recent military precautions we’ve had to 
take have shown how true this is and how vital 
to the free world is British sovereignty at this 
time. Meanwhile Lord Radcliffe is working on a 
liberal constitution which will give a wide 
measure of internal self-government. And but 
for the terrorists there could have been a con- 
stitution before now. 

I know your thoughts are with the people of 
Cyprus (most of those murdered by the terrorists 
have been Cypriots) and that they’re with our 
own security forces with their calm courage and 
good humour. Cyprus is of crucial military 
importance for us and for Turkey. It’s nearly 
600 miles, you know, from Athens, that is as 
far as from London across France and Switzer- 
land to Milan in northern Italy. But it’s only 
forty miles from Turkey: the same distance as 
the Isle of Man from Lancashire, To the Turks 
it is a Turkish off-shore island. On the north 
and east Turkey is menaced by communist 
neighbours. To the south-east lie the Arab 
States; to the west and south-west the Greek 
islands. The only ports through which Turkey 
can count on getting help are her two southern 
ones, and this only so Jong as Cyprus, which 
faces them, remains in friendly hands. And 
that to the Turks means British hands, Turkey 
had ruled Cyprus for 300 years, Then last 
century they asked us to take over the island 
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ret cc Singapore, and in many West 50,00 


agricultural, or industrial. For the 


to protect them against the Russian menace. — 
They think that menace is here again. 
I know many people are worried about — 
Cyprus. This anxiety has made some of them ~ 
wonder whether we ought to have any overseas — 
responsibilities. Now this doubt plays into the — 
hands of our enemies and it is the despair of our ’ 
friends. It is the despair, too, of our many fellow _ 
countrymen whose lives are being spent in the — 
British Commonwealth—the only institution in 
the world which has. constantly added to the 
number of free and independent nations. In the 
last thirty years we’ve seen many small nations — 
destroyed. Many of them, incidentally, by those 
now loudest in our condemnation. Yet we, in- 
this country, with no illusions as to what it en- — 
tails, have taken on the business of guiding and ~ 
directing the natural desire of human beings to © 
be their own masters. And -I need hardly add 
that for us civilisation and not colour is the test 
for civil rights; The job is going pretty well. 
What is the normal hope of a Colony as it 
reaches independence? To stay with the British 
Crown and within the Commonwealth. The 
Colonial Empire isn’t breaking up—it’s growing — 
up. We’ve lots of growing pains. We’ve some 
unpleasant outside influences and from time to — 
time these must be checked. { 
When you hear people running down our 
colonial administration stop and think what — 
we've achieved. We’ve pressed on with economic 
development. There can’t be any social or poli- 
tical advance without it. Anyone who promises 
there can be is a fraud. In the last six years some 
£600,000,000 has gone from the United King- 
dom to ‘the Colonies. The yearly value of all 
investments in the Colonies has leapt up during 
these years. They are now worth £450,000,000 
in a single year. The colonial imports since 
before the war have gone up ten-fold; their ex- 
Ports eight-fold; their revenue twelve-fold. In 
administration—and we’ve set high standards of | 
integrity—we’re trying to see that as we hand 
over authority there will be many people in th 
Colonies determined to see that these standards 
are maintained. In parts of Africa different races — 
have been helped to live together by an impartia 
British administration. And we're trying xe 
remove the fears of minorities, In parts of East 
Africa it may be fears of ‘Africans held by some 
Europeans and Asians. Or, as in West Africa, 
the fear of one race of Africans for another and 
fears for their ancient institutions and traditions. 
‘Fear’, it has been said, ‘the curse of so many 
policies and the father of so many narrow an D 
selfish counsels ’ : 
Think what we've Pak briefly in two fiel 5S 
health and education. We’ve successfully fought 
leprosy, sleeping-sickness, and many _ oth 
diseases. We’ve wiped out malaria in Cyp 


virtually Reese As for education, m- 
pared with 1946 there are more than twice th 
number of children at school in Nigeria, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, Malaya, Zanzibar, and more 
three times the number in the Gold Coast 
Singapore. me 
Apart from these big human Fela 
territory has problems of its own, constitution 
ee 


for example, we've just Pp 


tries and in ae course we shall see another 


‘great Dominion. For Malta, on the other hand, 


her own Members of Parliament at Westminster. 
‘The Gold Coast will be a fully independent state 
within the Commonwealth in March next year. 
Nigeria, with its 32,000,000 people, has a wide 
measure of regional self-government; and early 
Mext year there’ll be a conference to decide the 
next constitutional step. In Kenya Mau Mau 
hasbeen beaten, thanks to the British and 
African alike. In Kenya and in Uganda, Euro- 


pean, African, and Asian Ministers are working © 
im partnership. Throughout East and Central — 


Africa an African middle-class is beginning to 
emerge. And on the Copperbelt of Northern 
Rhodesia jobs which until last year only Euro- 
‘peans were allowed to do are now being given to 
Africans. : 

As for Fone Kong and Singapore, they were 
both virtually uninhabited islands when we 
British arrived. Now Hong Kong is a thriving 
city of 2,500,000 people. Incidentally, . they’ve 
800,000 refugees there from: Communist China 


Singapore there were only 150 people when the 
‘British arrived. Within six months 5,000 people 
had come to live there. In two months more, 


~ 


China Revisited © 

Sir,—May I comment on Mr. Victor Purcell’s 
broadcast on ‘ China Revisited’ (THE LisTENER, 
September 20)? A visit of twenty-two days is 
rather a short period to justify such sweeping 
atements as he makes. ‘ The Peoples’ Republic 
less oppressive both to soul and body than 


experience it is the most stable and popular 
gime that has existed in fena since the 
evolution”. 


pt Gare including Yunnan, Szechuan, and 

e Mongolia during my thirty years in the 
Par Sys I would like to question that judge- 
ment. I visited of the universities, gave 
a course of lectures in. the National University 
Peking and found the High Table quite as 
erful as Mr. Purcell did. 


James S433 started that great work which spread 


Mi Rovtencnt sponsored by Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek, roused the enthusiasm of young China, for 


: of Dr. Hu Shih, Dr. Chiang Mou-lin 
Dr. James Yen remained loyal to the 
eneralissimo Chiang Kai-shek, is surely a testi- 


h principle; to associate such a person 
i corruption and self-interest is in the 
est at impossible for those who have 


opment were the. Neponcae who, because of 
eer pee power, “occupied a con- 


who prefer to live under the Union Jack. In ~ 


was the Kuomintang, and in the light of my 


As one who travelled to 3 various provinces 


I saw the Mass Education Movement per- ° 
forming a great service at Ting Hsien and in the ~ 
various villages scattered through the provinces. — 


‘breathed new life into the social body of the ~ 
1: tion. The fact that men of the quality and 


‘port to Calcutta in the East. It became great 


- almost over-night by confidence. A wise civil 
the best solution is integration with Britain and 


and religious policy brought together many races 


_ in a most fruitful partnership. We shall be con- 


sidering again together their constitutional 
problems. In Malaya the communist snake has 
been scotched but not yet killed. We had a very 
successful conference early this year with the 


Malayan Ministers—and now a constitutional 
commission is sitting and a defence treaty is 


being made. We shall soon see an independent 
Malaya within the Commonwealth. Here, as in 
Singapore, courageous and competent ministers 
are facing up to their problems in this vital 
corner of the free world. 

- These are all great developments and surely 
they demand. the undivided support of our 
people. The Conservative Government has a 
majority—quite a decent one. But we try to 
remember on all these colonial matters some 
words Sir Winston Churchill used when, fifty 
years ago, he was Liberal Under Secretary in 
the Colonial Office. He was commending a 
Colonial Bill to_a hostile opposition: ‘ With all 
our majority’, he said, ‘we can: only make it 
the gift of a party. You can make it the gift 
of England ’. 


_-I wish I'd more time to tell you more of the 


Pence however, after four years’ struggle, 
could not win a decision in their favour; they 
were bogged down, in fact, and were losing 
‘face’ rapidly. It would seem that in despair 
they décided to commit hara-kiri on a national 
scale, and therefore attacked Pearl Harbour. So 
it seemed to us in the Stanley Internment Camp. 
-Apart from my own observations, let me quote 
from Hallet Abend’s book Can China Survive? 
a pre-war publication : 


Today things are different. Reforms, moderni- 
’ sations, and reconstruction projects are . . . being 
carried out in a surprising and ever increasing 
“measure. There have probably been moze actual 
physical and beneficial changes made in China in 
_ the last five years than in the preceding half- 
- century. This is no doubt due to the increasing 
- power and authority of the Central Government, 
but must also in a large measure be attributed to 
‘a new vigour which seems to be released in the 
land. 


Again. Dr. Hu Shih quotes Roy ‘Howard, an 
. American, who was an authority on China: 


America and Europe necessarily must readjust 
judgements and evaluations of a sensationally re- 
vitalised, unified China . . . Today that unifica- 
_ tion which foreigners long have regarded as im- 
ee, is ‘an undisputed accomplishment. From 
’ Canton to Peiping, and from coolie to capitalist, 
Chinese appear to have a common determination 
to resist any further invasion and any further 
challenge to China’s sovereignty. There is no 
hysteria. There are no student demonstrations 
demanding war. Everywhere leaders, hoping for 

eace, are obviously and methodically preparing 
» for war. 


And, lastly, the Governor of Hong Kong, Sir 
Andrew Caldecott, after a visit to Canton in 
1936, said the astounding progress made in 


-. Canton had deeply impressed him, It was a 


great pleasure to have had the opportunity to 
meet General Chiang Kai-shek.—Yours, etc., 
Oxford LANCELOT FORSTER 
Professor Emeritus, 
University of Hong Kong 
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work that’s going on. It’s vital work and we 
must not imperil it by giving way to clamour 
in Cyprus er weakness over Suez. Too much is 
at stake for too many people in the Colonies who 
depend on us. You know, a great British states- 
man—Lord Curzon—once summed up what we 
are trying to do. He was speaking to the ad- 
ministrators—the fellows who really do the job. 
“You have got’, he said, ‘to fight for the right, 
to abhor the imperfect, the unjust or the mean. 
To swerve neither to the right hand nor to the 
left, to care nothing for flattery or applause or 
odium or.abuse, never to let your enthusiasm 
be soured or your courage grow dim—but to 
remember that the Almighty has placed your 
hands to the greatest of His ploughs, in whose 
furrows the nations of the future are germinat- 
ing and taking shape; to drive the blade a little 
further in your time; and to feel that somewhere 
among these millions you have left a little justice 
or happiness or prosperity; a sense of manliness 
or moral dignity, a spring of patriotism, a dawn 
of intellectual enlightenment, or a stirring of 
duty where it did not exist before ’. 

That’s what we’re trying to do in the Colo- 
nies. Instead of being ashamed of it, as some 
people think we should be, we have every reason 
to be very proud. We should pray to be worthy 


of so many fine opportunities of service and of © 


such a noble inheritance. 
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- The, Editor welcomes letters on apadescting subjects or topics arising oul of articles or talks printed in 
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Farewell to the Palais Wilson 

Sir,—If the United Nations is now coming 
to an even more ignoble end than the League 
of Nations twenty years ago. the responsibility 
must rest to some extent on those who persist 
in believing and propagating the time dis- 
honoured myth that Japan resigned from the 
League of Nations ‘ after the League had found 
that Japan was the aggressor in the war against 
China’ (THE LISTENER, September 20), At no 
stage did the League of Nations find that Japan 
had committed aggression against China.— 

Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.5 Je Ty Prate 


France’s Retreat from Empire 


Monsieur,x—Dans sa  causerie intitulée 
‘France’s Retreat from Empire’, dont THE 
LISTENER a publié le texte (édition du 13 sep- 
tembre en cours), Monsieur Darsie Gillie pré- 
tend: ‘ Haiti was the only case of a successfully 
rebellious colony, not a very important one’. 
J'ai bien peur que Ja seconde partie de cette 
affirmation ne soit contraire 4 la veérité his- 
torique. Je ne sais 4 quel point de vue J’auteur 
se Place; mais pour son information et celle de 
vos lecteurs, les précisions suivantes s’imposent: 

(1) Haiti, ci-devant St-Domingue, fut au dix- 
huitiéme siécle V’une des colonies d’exploi- 
tation les plus prospéres. Deux Puissances 
européennes, 4 la faveur de la Révolution de 
1789, employérent tous les moyens possibles 
pour Varracher 4 la France; 

(2) La rebellion qui aboutit 4 l’indépendance de 
mon pays le ler Janvier 1804, dura quatorze 
ans. Elle causa la perte d’innombrables vies 
humaines dans les deux camps; 


(3) L’Armée Expéditionnaire francaise sous le | 
commandement du Général Leclerc, beau-— 
frére de Bonaparte, était numériquement et 


qualitativement supérieure a celle qui libéra 


les Fi | Colonies anglaises d’Amérique du 


Nord. . 
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What’s happening to bread in October ? 


Many people are asking for an explanation in simple terms 


4 


The New Whiter Bread When things were difficult during the war, whit 


bread was not true white; it was ‘national’ white. —To make the wheat go further mor 


of the wheat berry was going into the flour—a little of the bran and a little wheatgern 


—and this gave the loaf its off-white look. Whether we liked it or not, we flourished on if 


On Monday October ist ‘national’ bread ceases to exist. The bran and wheatgerm 


come out and those who want their bread snowy white can have it so. But the gover n 


ment says that certain standards must be maintained and has laid down a way in whid 


he loaf must be fortified. The idea is to give you back on the roundabouts wise h 


whiter bread will be one on the swings. 


Hovis will not change Hovis is not affected by these changes. Hovis is mat 


from natural creamy flour to which many helpings of the wheatgerm have been addi 


—as much as you get in eight wholemeal loaves. So nobody asks Hovis to add nutrients 


for it has them now, the natural way. 


A word about Prices Until now your baker has sold most breads for less than his 
of making them, and this loss was made up by government subsidy. With the subsidy remood 


therefore, these breads are bound to increase in price. Hovis was not subsidized so it has no subsidy 


to lose. Measured by nourishment and flavour it’s the best bargain in bread you can buy. 


is the slice of lif. 


™ 


SPEAK UP FOR YOUR HOVIS Just because a slice of Hovis is golden-brown in colour, some people 
who want Hovis merely ask for brown, which is not what they want. So when you’ve made up your 
mind, speak up for Hovis by its proper name. ee 


Dont just say ‘brown, Jay Hout ig 


< 
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République @Haiti FF 


Ambassadeur 
~ Londres : 


‘The Pe tule and the Rabbis 


_ Sir,—Professor David Daube is wide of the 
mark in his interpretation of the scene in’ 
ethsemane. Matthew and Luke follow Mark, 


"details. 
“St. Mark was probably present; 
ung man of verses 51 and 52. 
It is not surprising that the disciples could 
pot ‘keep awake. They were oppressed with 


axiety and fear and ‘the threat of unknown 


There is nothing legendary in Mark. 


an verses 41, 42. ‘And he saith unto them, 
“Sleep on now, and take your rest; it is 
enough; the hour is come; behold, the Son of 
: is betrayed into the hands of sinners. 
ise, let us be going ”” 

Why did Jesus say to ‘the disciples, ‘ Sleep on 
now’, and almost in the same breath ‘ Arise, 


that two words 76 réAos meaning ‘the end’, 

und in some Greek manuscripts are the 

iginal text. When they are translated the 
ge runs: ‘And he saith to them: “Still - 

leeping? Still taking your rest? Is the end far 

ap The hour is come; behold, the Son of 

is betrayed into the hands of sinners. Arise, 

‘let us be going 2 a 

_ See Vincent Taylor: The Gospel According 

. Mark pp. 556, 557. 

_ Yours, etc., 

“J. K. NETTLEFOLD 

‘Bourton-on-the-Water 


: ir,—At the end: of Professor Daube’s most 
interesting and Stimulating talk (The Gospels 
the Rabbis’: THe LisTENER, September 6) 
suggests that ‘ the pronouncement by Jesus 
divorce, as transmitted in the Gospel of 
ark, should be read against the background of 
emporary Jewish thought’. In. fact, he finds 
clue in the doctrine of the ancient Rabbis. 
ut I have been unable to understand either 
n Professor-Daube’s talk or from the more 
nded passage in his important work (The 


) why we need have recourse to Rabbinic 
trine in this particular case (or even to~ 
‘onic notions of the ideal, androgYnous man) 


stated in vv. 8 and 9 of St. Mark ch. 
And they twain shall be one flesh: so then 
are no more twain, but one flesh ’.) The — 
nphasis on ‘one flesh’ is clearly quoted (as 
so much in this ssage) from Genesis II, 23-24, 
Verse 9 (‘WHat therefore God hath joined 


the idea of man and woman having 
one flesh (as shown in the’ verses quoted — 
Genesis and St. Mark) rather than taking. 
original Adam as a composite being. But 
reliance on the Genesis narrative rather ~ 
-on Rabbinic tradition (in this particular 
nce) seems to me so obvious that I suspect 


§ point or that he has not revealed the 
reasons for his construction of this famous 


_ Epwarp ULLENDORFF _ 


tern feviewt of ee Dead Sea 


hoserit L. DEJEAN ~ 


Luke adding picturesque and unhistorical i = 
* memory 


be was the 


The difficulty in St. Mark’s story comes 


us. be going’ ? The most likely explanation — 


New Testament and Rabbinic Fudaism, page 


ther, Jet not man put asunder”) surely pre- 


either have failed to understand Professor ~ 


poser’ 


Millar | eet published i in THE © 


NER. “of August 16, I find the phrase: 


‘The dedication to the memory of a fellow- 
_ scholar, Professor C. C. Torrey’. 
cha expression “dedication to the memory of a 

fellow-scholar ’ 
- fellow-scholar is not among the living any more, 
_ and I assume that this goes for England too. 


In America 


is employed only when the 


_It was wrong to apply it to my esteemed 
teacher, Professor C. C. Torrey, because he is 


- not only among the living but is still very 


prolific in his scientific writings, in spite of his 
wenerable age. (He was born December. 20, 
1863.) Furthermore, Dr. M. Burrows himself 
did not refer to Professor C. C. Torrey’s 
in the introduction to his book. We 
A Professor C. C. Torrey will continue to 
be for many years to come a living fact, not a 


memory.—Yours, etc., 


New York, 24 *Hirscu LoEB GorRDON 


Round the London Art Galleries 
-Sir,—As an art specialist in a secondary 
school which has shown children’s work in 
various exhibitions, may I thank David 
Sylvester for .drawing attention, in his article 
(‘Round the London Galleries’, THE LISTENER, 
September 20), to one of the more disturbing 
influences of the present preoccupation with 
child art. He states that he ‘is not qualified to 
say ’ whether the similarity between the painting 
_of different pupils under one teacher ‘is a good 
or bad thing’. Whatever the merits of the paint- 
ings themselves, I have no doubt at all that it is 


‘a symptom of a bad thing—namely the valua- 


tion of the work rather than the child. This was 
a criticism, strangely enough, of the methods of 
an earlier, and less successful, period of art 
education. We are so excited by the early re- 
sults of-our better methods, that we forget the 


' readiness of children to co-operate in giving us 


‘pleasure. I have been frequently surprised to 
‘find that a pupil has not the faintest idea why 
what he regards as an ‘inferior’ work was 
_ chosen for display, but will nevertheless be only 
too pleased to humour his teacher and do it 
again. The process reminds one sharply of an 


_ amiable dog fetching slippers, and is not excused 


by excellence of colour and design. 

I have observed signs of this fault repeatedly 
in exhibitions, and have experienced it myself. 
It is not easy to overcome; in fact, I had to 
change a great, many of my own teaching 
methods and ideas in order to minimise it. 

‘If art teaching is to be of any value at all, 
the child must be free to ‘develop at his own 
pace, and in the process, paint, paper, and 
‘charcoal will be consumed, while paintings and 
drawings will be produced as are full arith- 


_ Jesus’ argument against divorce is so metic books. By all means let the adults enjoy 


the world through children’ S$ eyes, teachers 
would be ‘dogs in mangers’ to feel otherwise, 
but a teacher’s job is not that of an encouraging 
admirer, and if a pupil] cannot understand, con- 


sciously or intuitively, the value of his own 


work, he must be helped at his own level, and 
the picture enjoyed aesthetically by adults in 
“private. If a teacher does his job properly, the 
child will one day appreciate and value all those 
subtle qualities which, now and again, will 
appear marvellously and mysteriously, wherever 
a child has brush and paints with which to 
create himself. 
Yours, etc., 


London, S.E.23 KEN BaTEs 


‘Letter to a Young Composer’ 


Sir,—Dr. Rubbra’s ‘ Letter to a Young Com- 
(THE LISTENER, Sopemnnes 13) does 
_ Schonberg” ‘a grave injustice, 

~ Schénberg was the first eee composer to 
analyse in public, and the method (not 
system’) of composition with twelve tones 
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related ouky ee One another came into being in 
order to explain what had occurred in his own 
music. He refused to teach twelve-tone technique 
to his composition pupils, and published a 
single essay onthe subject, in which, once 
again, he simply explained what he had found 
in his own music. This seems at odds with 
Dr. Rubbra’s assertion that Schénberg pro- 
claimed his discoveries as a system for other 
composers to follow. 

3 Yours, etc., 


West Wickham Jor WHEELER 


Plain Liging and High Thinking 


Sir,—If it can be agreed that family pees 
teristics may be passed down through the 
female line, then my cousin, Andrew Words- 
worth, has mo need to Jook further than his 
own generation for evidence of the tendency for 
Wordsworths to become clergymen, His aunt, 
Dora Wordsworth, had four sons all of whom 
took Holy Orders. Two of them are Canons of 
Lincoln, another has a parish in the same 
diocese, and the fourth has recently retired. 
Of these, the eldest looks more like your pub- 
lished portrait of the poet than any Wordsworth 
I have ever met, and the third, my father, has 
the family facility for writing verse. Only the 
name is not the same! 

Yours, etc., 


Hull FRANCESCA GARFORTH (née Leeke) 


Pygmalion’s Frenzy 

Sir,—What Mr. Randolph Quirk so aptly 
dubs ‘linguistic high-heels’ may perhaps be 
more often’ encountered in written English than 
in spoken English. Here is a particularly choice 
example that I came across a few days ago, 
“None of us has become clergymen ’. 

Yours, etc., 
OBSERVER 


Warden of the Forest 

Sir,—Youf correspondent, Mr, J. Beattie, asks 
whether Savernake Forest is now free from 
W.D. control. The answer is that the Army took 
away its dumps of ammunition fairly promptly, 
when the last war ended. Our hardest task ‘was 
to get the Ministry of Works to take away the 
innumerable iron shelters which had housed 
the ammunition. All this wartime debris has 
gone now. As for the grass rides on which 
tarmac was laid, most of these are beginning to 
grass over again—Nature making her come-back,. 

Mr. Beattie can roam where he wishes. Indeed 
he is welcome—provided only that he is a non- 
thrower of beer bottles and a non-scatterer of 
paper bags. ‘The litter lout, alas, is our peace- 
time affliction. - 
Yours, etc., 


Marlborough . CARDIGAN 


Little Superstitions 

Sir,—Mr. Carter writes that the narrative, in 
the King James version of 2 Kings iv, of the 
Shunamite’s child’s resuscitative sneeze ‘may 
not be so indicative of the blessing of the sneeze” 
as I suggested. And why? Because Dr. Skinner 
in the Century Bible, and Dr. Moffatt, delete 
the little fellow’s sneeze as textually unauthentic. 
But what difference does that make? We are 
not discussing the historicity of the Shunamitic 
sneeze. The fact remains that our English Bible 
(A.V. and R.V.) reports it. - 

I assume, subject to correction, that St. 
Jerome also included it in the Vulgate. In short, 


that sevenfold sneeze has re-echoed down the 
ages and made its contribution to the ‘little — 


superstition 7. 


Sutton Coldfield 


Yours, etc., 
G. O. GRIFFITH 
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Art 


Round the London Galleries 


By ALAN CLUTTON-BROCK 


HE work of the American artist John Marin, who died in 1953, 
is much esteemed in his own country but hardly known in 
England. His pictures are not at all of the kind that can be 
judged from reproductions and any of these that may have 
been seen here possibly gave the impression that he would never have 
achieved such a reputation in the United- States if he had not been an 
American. A rather large Arts Council Exhibition at 4 St. James’s 
Square, but even so rather smaller than the memorial exhibition recently 
shown in a number of important American galleries, does not entirely 
remove that impression, but it 
leaves no doubt that Marin had a 
genuine though limited talent. His 
principal gift was a true eye for 
values and this survived even where 
there was a high degree of stylisa- 
tion in his treatment of forms and 
an indulgence in modish and 
decorative conventions deriving 
ultimately from the cubists. Even 
his most delicately observed sea- 
scapes are apt to tail off at the 
edges into a sketchy sort of geo- 
metrical framework, but although 
in some instances this seems to 
serve no better purpose than to 
advertise the fact that the painter 
was acquainted with the more 
advanced artistic conventions of his 
time he manages these flourishes 
judiciously enough to prevent them 
from interfering with the refined 
tonality and atmospheric fragility 
of his vision. The transparency and 
lightness of watercolour suited his 
gifts better than oils and it may be 
regretted that many of his later 
works were executed in the less 
congenial medium of the two. 

The Marlborough Gallery has 
put on an imposing exhibition of 
the work of Albert Gleizes, which 
ranges from his impressionist land- 
scapes of the first years of this 
century to paintings . executed 
shortly before his death in 1953. 
He was one of the first heroic 
cubists whose work created so 
much disturbance just before the 
first world war. His first pictures 
to show the influence of this move- 
ment, such as ‘La Femme aux Phlox’ of 1910, are markedly 
cubist without being in the least abstract, much less so, in fact, than the 
contemporary productions of Picasso and Braque. Logically it is 
impossible to defend the strange practice, carried to extremes in these 
paintings of Gleizes, of converting organic forms into artificial shapes 
of geometrical regularity; it is merely an exaggerated imitation of an 
individual and not particularly important mannerism of Cézanne’s. 
But art seems to thrive on illogicality.and such unreasonable practices 
as the imitation by great Renaissance artists of indifferent Roman 
sculpture; so it is not really surprising that these pictures are impressive 
in their earnestness, which is matched by the sober subtlety of the 
browns and greys in which they are painted. Gleizes’ purely abstract 
work which he began to produce about 1920 was by contrast based on 
entirely consistent ideas; as the artist himself put it, a painting ‘is an 
object in its own right’, and it is difficult to think of any good reason 
why a picture should represent anything except that it may be more 
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‘Chait on Fire’, by~Jack Smith, from the exhibition at the Beaux Arts 
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interesting if it does. Gleizes certainly had the gifts that are essentia 
for the making of an abstract artist; he was hard but not harsh, and 
precise and definite in all his statements; his designs are clear as a bell, 
and he knew how to achieve complete finish without losing force. Some 
of his later works, those in which a recognisable figure is built up o 
of forms exactly resembling those used in his mechanised abstractions, 
are rather more difficult to appreciate, but this may be because of 4 
purely fortuitous resemblance to the work of the many poster artist 
who produce lamentably funny figures out of shapes they haye inherited 
from the cubists themselves. 

Mr. Jack Smith can be relied on 
to bring out in each of kh 
successive exhibitions som 
frightening and electric transforma 
tion of yet another object of 
domestic use. In his fourth ex= 
hibition at the Beaux Arts Gallery 
for example, he has found some 
thing positively demoniac in tht 
laundry, the shirt which hangs like 
a corpse on the line or writhes i 
agony on the kitchen table. Ye 
more oyert is the tragedy of th 
burning chairs, chairs. burni 
because they were not worth the 
trouble of moving to a new studi 
but here expiring as if at the stake 
Nor can there be much doubt tha 
Mr. Smith has by now deliberate! 
made it his mission to become 
Griinewald of the kitchen, tht 
Goya of the backyard; a particts 
larly large interior with laundry 
vegetables, fish, and much else ne 
only has an apocalyptic feryour i 
its centrifugal design but also h 
the title ‘Creation and Crucifixion 

Mr. Philip Sutton has alread 
attracted attention by paintings im 
mixed exhibitions, especially 
some giant heads in violent faw 
colouring; but an exhibition % 
Roland Browse and Delbanc 
Gallery is actually his first on 
man show. He is still attached” 
fauve colouring and the stror 
brush-work that goes with it, Bi 
now this fierce colour is subtly” 
modified by an almost impression=) 
ist appreciation of landscape 4 
light. He paints in the open air and the value of this direct reception | 
shown by the clarity with which the structure of the landscape, tie) 
recession of planes, emerges from what at first sight seems to be 
kaleidoscopic pattern. Mr. Austin Wright, who shows sculpture at f 
same gallery, is also more observant than might at first appear; i 
small lead figures, with their shrewd notation of gesture and pose, | 
particularly interesting. G 


Among recent publications are: Handbook of Pottery and Porceli 
Marks, compiled by J. P. Cushion in collaboration with W. B. Ho 
(Faber, 50s.); Scottish Gold and Silver Work, by Ian Finlay (Chatto 4 
Windus, 63s.); From Broad-Glass to Cut Crystal: A History of the Sto 
bridge Glass Industry, by D. R. Guttery (Leonard Hill, Books, Ltd., 3: 
and Catalogue of the Roman Inscribed and Sculptured Stones in 
Grosvenor Museum, Chester, by R. P. Wright, with contributions 
Professor I. A, Richmond. Illustrated with 211 photographs (Chester ¢ 
North Wales Archaeological Society, Grosvenor Museum, Chester, 
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Y last talk* was about the revolution in literary criticism 
which has just been completed, and which has established 
a new regime, the regime of close reading, practical criti- 
cism, language texture. But I spoke at some length of the 
freninesses of practical criticism, even when dealing with the short 
Passage or the short poem. The problem now is: how well has this new 
regime equipped us to discuss not the short passage or poem but the 
longer literary work, the full-length play or the novel? The new regime 
Provides us with two main concepts for this. The first of these is the 
idea of ‘imagery’ or ‘image-patterns.’; as the main part, at least, of 
language texture generally. The second is ‘ theme’. In my view, this 
‘word is what really bedevils us at present. Before I come to it, however, 
I want to say something first about ‘ imagery ’. 

In this matter, the new criticism argues from two contradictory 
principles. One is that true criticism must be based on response to the 
total work: not mere neatness in the plot, not mere anything, but 
the total work. That is unimpeachable; it has unquestionably increased 
the whole imaginative depth of our critical grasp. The last thing to do 
‘would be to go back on it. But so far as I can see, some critics have 
“ng sooner glimpsed this wider view than they have drawn the curtains 
on it. They have turned away to another principle of criticism; one 
which is so much narrower than the first that it contradicts it. They 
have not openly repudiated the idea of a total response: they have 
begun to repudiate it in effect, unconsciously. Mr. Raymond Williams, 
in Drama from Ibsen to Eliot, writing about ¢ our response to a work in 
‘its entirety, says: 


tion of imaginative experience through certain written organisations of 
words. 
: being exerted i in the finalised organisation BS eee: 


Bivdying the Language 


‘was a point of origin for the modern movement: 

: The total response to a play can only be obtained by. 
_ an exact and sensitive study of Shakespeare’s language. 
Here we are, back at linguistic texture again; and I entirely agree. But 
)the question is: would this kind of- approach, studying the language, 
exclude anything from our consideration of a play; or would it even 
tell us that some things were unimportant, others specially important? 
ly not: there is nothing whatever in a play—not plot, not 
acterisation, not the Girlhood of Shakespeare’ s Heroines, even, 
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guage of the play. There is nothing else to ‘study. Whatever aspect of 
lay we study—relevant or irrelevant to true criticism—where we 
have to study it is in the language. If we study the language loosely 
nd vaguely, our results are loose and vague; and an exact and sensitive 


Study gives exact and sensitive results. So this general principle gives no ~ 


tide at all as to what things will be important in a play. It leaves 
y question completely open. In fact, it is a truism. 

ut the critics who have put forward this principle of studying the 
age have drawn an inference from it. They have written as if it 
ed the critic’s attention one way at the expense of another. Thus, 


é study of language, what that ‘in short’ summarised was something 
ghly selective and tendentious: merely, ‘the quality of the verse, the 
m and imagery, the controlled associations of the words and their 
onal and intellectual force’, (Elsewhere. Professor Knights sums 
what he calls ‘all the resources of poetic drama’ as: ‘action, con- 
st, statement, implication, imagery and allusion *. One sees at once 
b asin, this is highly selective, and heavily weighted on the side of 
close readers.) Similarly, Mr. Williams’ conviction that, as he puts 
iguage is the central medium for communication’, makes him 
e form, and action, and character, as conventions. Both he and 
or Knights seem to dislike these aspects of drama; both of them 

they were, nae, derivative ek anes may well be 
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The 2} New ‘Establishment’ 


pomcode Py JOHN HOLLOWAY . 


Literature, in its most general definition, is a means of communica-_ 


. . a controlled product of the author—the control exercised by -~ 


. Next, Professor L. 6. Risen i in an important essay of 1933 which : 


ch we could conceivably study in any way save by a study of the . 


Professor Knights said we needed ‘in short’ an exact and sensi-. 


i : -* Printed in THE pee of September 20 
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true, in this or that play. But the critics argue for it not solely by direct 
contact with the plays; they do so by their general preambles about the 
right way to read any poetic drama. I am now making the same kind 
of point as I made more than once in my first talk: the question of 
whether form, plot, character, or verbal texture are major or minor is 
a completely open one, until one starts to read a play. These critics 
have written as if they had closed it; and closed it with a general 
argument; one which in fact proves nothing at all. 


The Hard-worked ‘Theme’ Sx 

Now for:‘theme’. This is a hard-worked word in contemporary 
criticism: so hard-worked, in fact, that it is given at least three different 
meanings. Sometimes it looks as if the ‘theme’ is a topic or an idea; 
just something which comes into the work. Sometimes the alleged 
theme looks more like a kind of statement embodied: in the work; and 
sometimes it actually looks like that old out-of-work, the plot. Thus, 
when Professor Knights says that the theme of ‘ Macbeth’ is ‘the 
deceitful appearance ’, or ‘ the reversal of values’, I think this is ‘Bene 
as topic. Similarly with Mr. Wilson Knight’s ‘madness-theme’ in 
‘ King Lear’; or the theme of sexual nausea which Mr. Speaight traces 


/in Hamlet. But when Dr. Leavis says that the theme of Lawrence’s 


The Rainbow is~ the urgency, and the difficult struggle, of the highest 


human possibilities to realise themselves ’, these are not just topics: the 


point seems rather that the novel as a whole is displaying something, is 
conveying how urgent and difficult that struggle really is. Mr. Speaight, 
in his book on Shakespeare, says that the tragedies have a recurrent 
theme: ‘the lust of the flesh which dislocates the reason and blasphemes 
against nature in nature’s name”. This looks as if the plays express an 
attitude to lust, as if they place it in the scheme of things. 

Thirdly, the word ‘theme’ is sometimes used pretty much as a 
synonym for plot: a critic recently said, for example, that the theme 
of Trollope’s novel The Way We Live Now was ‘the collapse of 
standards and of social order before new methods of finance’. This 
obviously cannot be a statement about social order and new finance in 
general, because standards and social order sometimes collapse and 
sometimes do the opposite, under these circumstances, On the other 
hand it is more than a mere topic: it is the whole story of the book. 

Can we not rule out the first of these meanings—theme as topic— 
straightaway, as irrelevant to criticism? Every intelligible work, how- 
ever abysmally bad,.has several or many themes in this sense, and they 
probably cannot help becoming interrelated unless it is a very short 
work indeed. Could one not, if one tried, be sure of finding interrelated 
themes in the first short story in the pile of magazines at the dentist’s? 
It is the same point as I made about metaphors in my previous talk. 
the mere,presence of the thing is without interest, unless it can be 
shown that its presence makes the work better. The whole problem lies 
there. 


‘Vital Problems’ and ‘Obstinate Questions’ 

Is the theme of a work, then, some statement—implicit, needless to 
say; some point of view embodied in the work? Sometimes the critics 
are cautious, and they talk about “vital problems’ or ‘ obstinate ques- 


‘tionings ’; as if the great masterpieces of literature went in for these 


things, but not the answers to them. When they do come out into 
the open and do indicate the main point of view which they detect as 
theme, I cannot help thinking that, normally, the result is disastrous. 
For example, one critic says that for Shakespeare the chief meaning of 
the history plays was ‘ that political capacity and moral sensibility tend 
necessarily to diverge’. We do not need Shakespeare to convey the 
truth of this, because we know from history and experience that it is 
false: sometimes those two things diverge, sometimes they converge. 
Another critic speaks of ‘the revelation’ of “ Macbeth’: 
“ suggests . 
phenomena ‘of the individual soul ’. Again, if we confront this assertion 
with our experience of evil, we recall the fact that life is an elaborate 


that it £43 A! 
. the true nature of evil—the ‘dissociation from all external 
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thing; evil is sometimes like that, and sometimes like the opposite. A 
third critic says that the fundamental insight embodied in “Coriolanus ’ 
is ‘ that political and social forms cannot be separated from the human 
and moral qualities that shape them, and that they foster ’. If this means 

‘cannot be separated as a matter of fact’, this would not be a funda- 
mental insight, because it would be an elementary mistake: we know 
from experience that they are separated all too often. The critic clearly 
meant that they ought not to be separated; that we ought, morally, to 
judge political and social forms by their moral qualities. And that is 
not a fundamental insight either, but a truism. 


Need for Common Sense 

What is needed, at this stage in the problem, seems to me to be 
common sense. However much one is an idealist; one knows that general 
truths about life are learnt, and proved, from one place only: life itself; 
experience—either our own experience, or real events which are related 
to us. by history or otherwise. That is a laborious way to learn; and 
moralists have sometimes thought that they could abridge this labour 
by abstract proofs—Spinoza’s geometry of the emotional life, for 
example; perhaps Plato’s discussions of pleasure and freedom. This is 
now unfashionable; nowadays we hope that literary, imaginative works 
will abridge experience for us instead. They will not: the literary work 
takes. and develops one particular situation—or a small handful—two, 
say, as in Women in Love, three as in Anna Karenina. It cannot possibly 
prove any general truth. In knowledge about human beings there is no 
such thing as a crucial experiment. 

Much more to the point, there is never such a thing as an 
imaginary crucial experiment. Try the idea on a physical or social 
scientist, and see what he says. Certainly, literature can help one to 
“see new facts in experience when one turns back to experience; that is 
another matter. But by itself it cannot establish a single general or 
universal truth about what human affairs are like or how they develop; 
and thus when one of these critics says that the play ‘ Macbeth ’ ‘ defines 
a particular kind of evil—the evil that results from a lust for power “— 
he must be mistaken. That is defined for us by experience, extended 
perhaps by knowledge of history; and what these two things do establish 
is that there is no one evil resulting from lust for power: lust for power 
leads in different cases to an indefinite variety of evils (or exceptionally, 
of course, even to good: which makes it no better intrinsically). What 
* Macbeth’ does, I suppose, is to depict for us, in great and remarkable 
detail, one imagined case and one only. 

This view may exasperate some people. “English ought to be kept 
up’, they will say with Keats. If one can talk about fundamental 
insights and universal truths in literary works, literature sounds im- 
portant. Does not the train of thought I have been following make it 
unimportant? 


The Real Villain - 
On the contrary: if—to put it baldly—literature is general moral 
insight, plus concreteness (that is the stock word), we have only to 


find that we do not need concreteness and’ imaginative writing is. 


expendable: we could manage with moral reflections instead. This 
view makes ‘ concreteness’ the absolutely vital link in the chain. Yet 
the present critical regime has hardly discussed this idea; uses it fre- 
quently but almost in passing. This is why I think the word ‘theme’ 
the real villain. It is—perhaps this will sound surprising—tempting us 
to accept a surreptitious transformation of imaginative literature into 
what I am inclined to call a non-imaginative dimension, the dimension 
of general moral reflections on life—save, that is, for a difference which 
we hardly think about but which we pay lip-service to by that catch- 
phrase ‘in the concrete’..To say that a literary masterpiece is ‘a 
studied explication of the moral nature of man’, done in the concrete, 
is not much better than saying something like ‘poetry is music but 
played on a dictionary’; or ‘sculpture is drawing but you can walk 
round it’. A radical, the total transformation, is hidden away in a 
phrase. It is as if we got in such a muddle that we called the dog its 
tail, and the tail the dog. 

What is this radical, this total transformation, when we turn from 
discursive reflections to great imaginative literature? I turn to the third 
sense of the word theme: theme as story—the least fashionable but I 
suspect the only fertile one. In ordinary conversation, we tell anecdotes 
along two fundamentally different lines, Sometimes we tell an anecdote 
which is meant for typical. ‘ Here’s a case’, we say; ‘ this kind of thing 
goes on every day’. At other times we tell a story because it is not 
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typecal but the opposite: * because it is amazing and exceptional. 
does that make it any the less informative. Life is not chemistry: bei 
informed about it is not knowing about the general nature of man, or 
life’s necessary tendencies, or what, according to the natural order, 
the consequence of what. Men whose knowledge is only of this kind 
live in shells. Besides all this, real knowledge of life is knowledge 
of the exceptional: of how near the exceptional always is; of how casi 
it can come; and if it does come, how elaborate, or astonishing, Of 
disastrous it may very well be. : 
There is no elementary parallel to “this in the physical or social 
sciences: though there are, I believe, some fairly recondite ones. Bu 
this is the way in which many, perhaps most, literary masterpiece 
extend and enrich the reader’s grasp of life. Seldom or never in experi- 
ence does one encounter a divergence from the norm, an aberration of 
nature, which is'as fully developed in every detail, and above all 
complete, as what is depicted in the literary work at its most ambitious 
Which is not to deny that such works have a universal relevance, n01 
that we can sense a norm within the extraordinary; but to come closet 
to how this universality and normality really enter our experience at 
we read. 
i 
Going Through to the End 
It is this gomplecenee, through to the end with which a particu 
case is depicted that distinguishes imaginative writing; this is what i 
does that no other writing begins to do. Therefore, is what makes i 
irreplaceable for us. There is a speech by Anna Karenina which brings 
this out with beautiful exactness. She is halfway through her disastroi 
affair with Count Vronsky. In speaking of it to her brother she says: 
‘No, Stiva; I’m lost, lost: worse than lost: I’m not lost yet—I can’ 
say that all is over: on the contrary, I feel that it’s not ended. I’m lik 
an over-strained violin string that must snap. But it’s not ended yet . . 
and the end will be terrible’. Anna’s was, we might say, the perfec 
case of the disease, wonderfully complete and intensified—which is t 
say, highly exceptional—and she had to go right through to thee en 
of it: there i is its completeness and finality. 
This ‘going right through to the end’, neglected as it is, seem 
the central feature of imaginative literature in the full-length work 
Which brings me back to the current critical establishment. A patter 
of imagery, a set of interdependent themes, could run through a gi 
of unrelated short stories; or a> discursive work like an essay by 
Montaigne or a long selection of pensées from Pascal. We do not, b 
these means, even glimpse the really decisive quality of the play ¢ 
novel; or, in general, of the work which is a unity in the imaginatiy 
“order. What is that decisive quality? It is what demands that the wor 
be read and seen from beginning to end as a single organic hin} 
something that, as we read it, pervades and controls and extends ¢ ol 
whole experience throughout a period of time; and that, ‘whenever ¥ 
recall it, lives in our minds again with that unique temporal coheren¢ 
In most cases (though not in all) what is really distinctive of this ki 
of writing, what it does that nothing else does, is start off a narrative, 
story, and carry it through to a point where that narrative appears 
complete itself, to run decisively to a halt. i 
Hence the basic, the final inadequacy, of close reading of the isola ¢ 
passage, when it is transferred to the longer literary work. No readit 
of isolated passages can locate this unity; it is what operates from o} 0 
to the next, what integrates Pein There must be something else 
‘inspect’, some other dimension in which the critical scrutiny 
operate. ‘ Plot’, no doubt, is a useless word here: it has become ti 
to the mechanics of story-telling—is the time-table of the book 
right? are things always. found where they were lost?—detective 
stuff. But it seems*to me that to find a way of seeing and dis 
the narrative itself, as normally the fundamental quality of the 
length work, as its essential principle of imaginative order, is the 1 
task of criticism today.—Third Programme d 
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The first annual report of the St. Paul’s Cathedral Trust, forn 
administer the fund raised in 1954 for the restoration and maint 
of the Cathedral and its associated buildings, contains a foreword 
Dean giving some account of the numerous activities of wh 
/ Cathedral is the scene. Major works of restoration are now in h 
future projects are under consideration, The appeal fund is being 
open in the hope of increasing the endowment available for ad 
current expenditure, ; 5 
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‘Portraits from Memory and Other Essays inane of logic and began to take an increasingly forever signing documents or pointing at maps 
ied By Bertrand Hnssell. active interest in political and social affairs. He “with, trembling hands’. His sensations in the 
All d . __Was an energetic champion of women’s suffrage, grip of heart disease are described at length. Mr. 

en an Unwin. 16s. of peace, and of social reform. The outbreak of Gross, claims to follow contemporary records 
‘THIS BOOK 1S the nearest approach to an auto- war in 1914 was a great blow to him. He was without personal’ comment, but though there is 
biography that we are likely to have in Bertrand — “not, and never has been, an absolute pacifist; he no summing-up there are enough derogatory 
Russell’s lifetime. Lord Russell has written a fully ‘supported the second war; but he main- phrases to move even a reader in essential agree- 
full autobiography, but he has decided that it tained and still maintains that the first war was ment with him to protest that it is not given to 
shall not be published until after his death. wrong, and that most of the subsequent evils—- any man to be always wrong. And the heavy 
| His present book is partly about people he has fascism, communism, naziism and the second _ sarcasm about ‘ the rape of a country’ drives one 
wn, largely, and most interestingly, about war—can be seen as a direct result of it. His to reflect that, after all, for Lobengula the alter- 
himself, His life has been as remarkable as it has opposition to the first war led him into hot native to the Rudd Concession was not inde- 
been fruitful. He was born eighty-four years ago, _ water at the time. He was physically assaulted pendence but the Grobler Treaty. 
the younger son of Viscount Amberley, and when he mounted public platforms to speak Mr. Gross dislikes the Colonial Office. He 
brought up in the home of his grandfather, for peace, he was deprived of his Fellowship dislikes all civil servants. But most of all he 
the first Earl Russell. This grandfather, better of Trinity, and he was sent to prison. He says dislikes the English aristocracy, which he treats 
known as Lord John Russell, the liberal states- he found prison in many ways agreeable: as if it had been a unique historical phenomenon. 
‘man, was born in the same year as Shelley, | had no engagements, no difficult decisions to He tells us that Rhodes went to Oxford, despis- 
and was already an M.P. when Napoleon I was ~ make, no fear of callers, no interruptions to my ing anything it could teach him, so as to be able 
eaperor of France. - work. I wrote a book, Introduction to Mathe- to talk to aristocrats on equal terms—Rhodes, 
The Russells have nearly always been radicals matical Philosophy and began the work for who took his Greek texts with him to Africa 


‘one kind or another and Bertrand Russell’s _ Analysis of Mind. I was rather interested inmy and made a gentleman of Barney Barnato by 
‘views on matters. of public policy are wholly in — Beene, ee seemed i me a no way putting him up for the Kimberley Club! Mr. 
the family tradition, But they are more akin morally inferior to the rest of the population.... Gross has odd ideas too about the relationship 


to those of his father, Lord Amberley, than After the Armistice Russell visited Soviet between Ministers and civil servants; his picture 
pt those of his ‘grandfather, the statesman. Lord Russia, hated it, and by publishing his criticisms of Chamberlain being ‘initiated into the secrets 
Amberley was_a Close friend and follower of @itagonised the few people who had not turned and aims of Britain’s traditional colonial policy, 
Jota Stuart Mill, and Mill became the agnostic’s against him because of his opposition to the as handled by the Permanent Secretaries who 
equivalent to a godfather to Bertrand Russell.’ wat. During the next few years he gave much always keep themselves independent of changing 
Both Lord and Lady Amberley died, however, — of his attention to problems of education, and party politics’ is rather engaging. 
when their.son was still an infant, eee although finding conventional schools too disciplinarian, Scholars will not read this book, but if the 
ey had appointed two Geetinkerséio be. bideeane “progressive’ schools too anarchistic, he journalistic presentation wins it a popular audi- 
rdians, the Court of Chancery overruled the, started a school of his own, However, as he ence, they may be surprised to learn what the 
provisions of the will and he duly received a ~ admits, he had no flair for administration, and man was like who is commemorated in a 
Christian education in his grandparents’ house. the school failed. Perhaps the most important . number of respected institutions. 
Bertrand Russell was lonely asa boy, and, after Outcome was a series of first-rate books on g 
death of his grandfather, his life was domi- education which Russell published in the years 4). Faber Book of Modern American 
ited by the formidable personality of his between the wars. : 4 : i A 
andmother. This lady was a Puritan of the | “Writing books is an innocent occupation’, Verse. Edited by W. H. Auden. 
‘ictest kind; she despised comfort, was he says, ‘and it keeps me out of mischief’. Faber. 21s. 
different to food, hated wine and regarded: _ He is only afraid that the people who rule the Editorially noted omissions from this anthology 
cco as sinful. Young Russell was forced to World today are not the kind of people who are Mr. Eliot, poets born after 1923 and, 
cold baths all the year round, and to practise tead the books he writes. Perhaps this is the her insistence’, Miss Laura Riding. How right 
the piano every morning before the fires were lit Case. But one must add that anyone who fails she js really (though she now fights a lone battle) 
ight o’clock. He was educated at home by to read a book by Bertrand Russell is denying jo take this attitude towards anthologies—those, 
rs, and had hardly any contact with other himself real pleasure as well as instruction. For at any rate, which aim, as this expressly does, to 
hildren. He describes himself as having been 0 living English scholar writes more charm- give ‘a broad picture’. An anthology can cer- 
a‘ solitary, shy, and priggish youth ” whose chief ingly and wittily, and his latest book, though ‘tainly be of value which introduces a body of 
interest in life was mathematics. % fit is made up of unconnected pieces on such relatively unknown poetry to a large readership 
Going up to Cambridge at the age of eighteen Subjects as How to Grow Old, A Plea for Clear and, indeed, Mr. Geoffrey Moore, right up Mr. 
a liberation for him. He spent his first - _ Thinking, History as an Art, How I Write, Auden’s alley, has shown very well how to do it 
years at Trinity reading mathematics, his 18 as delightful as anything he has done. - —by adding to a quite detailed introduction, 
rth year studying philosophy, and although ; ample notes about each poet and a bibliography 
was the kind of idealist metaphysical philo- Rhodes of Af ‘ Gn The Penguin Book of Modern American 
phy which he came later emphatically to re- ° rica _ Verse). But the present book is a collection 
he was as a young man enchanted by it. By Felix Gross. Cassell. 25s. simply, and im general Mr. Auden has used his 
deed he was pleased by everything about This is almost the longest of the many bio- extra pages to include more poets rather than 
ambridge in the early 1890s, and suggests that -graphies of Cecil-Rhodes, and whatever the title to represent individual poets more adequately. It 
sople who _Were not young ‘in those days can’ may suggest, it is very far from being a pane- is hard to see the point of displaying a poet by 
y imagine what happiness is. ; gyric, It is the fruit, we are told, of twelve one short poem unless space is chronically 
ing from Cambridge to study philosophy years’ research, but the extensive bibliography limited. Take the case of Karl Shapiro, who is 
a Privatgelehrter Russell soon abandoned on which it is based is not included in the bock, best known for the poems he wrote on active 
gelian metaphysics in favour of empiricism. and the reader’s attention is not distracted with service during the! last war. If the anthologist 
N. Whitehead, who had taught him much at references. It does not, then, claim to be con- thought these unworthy of representation, why 
abridge, disagreed with these changed sidered as a contribution to the writing of bring in Shapiro disguised as a fourteen-line 
nions: ‘ You think the world is what it looks history. Nor has Mr. Gross that other interest lyric on birds? 
in fine weather at noon-day ’, Whitehead of the biographer, the analysis and interpreta- It is true that in this field the addition of 
said to him. ‘I think it is what it seems like in tion of a complex character to which Rhodes, names does not necessarily mean dilution of the 
e early morning when one first wakes from with his ‘curious mixture of mysticism and anthology’s power. The recent Chatto Book of 
Whitehead nevertheless agreed to col- brutality’, so signally lends himself. No, for Mr. Modern Poetry has been plausibly crabbed by 
‘with Russell in writing what was to be Gross Rhodes was a Jingo and that’s all. one critic on the ground that its inclusiveness 
ost important book—perhaps the most Mr. Gross’ original work consists largely in brought in ‘ poeticism —outworn diction and 
ant philosophical book of the present the addition of corroborative detail. Thus we so forth. One would have to be terribly inclusive 
y—Principia Mathematica. The book took . learn that at the famous interview between to reach this result in the tougher sphere of 
ten years to write, and the work was done Rutherfoord Harris and Chamberlain, when the modern American poetry. All the same, there 
dge, where Russell returned as a don ‘guarded allusion’ was made, ‘Chamberlain’s comes a point when the accumulation of little 
its publication he ceased to be coolness sank to an arctic temperature as he things rather below the best and slight errors of 
ph Preoccupied with technical prob-_ peed the doctor’s jabbering’. Rhodes is emphasis fuzz even’ ‘a broad picture’. Here, 
eX “ 
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Fridays Ninepence 


NEW 
STATESMAN 


AND NATION 
Special Offer 


Every week liberal-minded 
people all over the world 
turn to THE NEW STATESMAN 
AND NATION because it ex- 
presses views which they have 
themselves been ‘feeling ’— 
views which are all too rarely 
expressed elsewhere, and 
nowhere in such plain lan- 
guage. (It is an indication of 
the extent and interest of its 
readers that a letter published 
last month provoked replies 
from 42 countries.) 

This journal provides a 
lively, authoritative comment- 
ary on current political. and 
social events, literature, 
drama, music and the other 
arts, It is, in fact, a weekly 
mental tonic for the intelligent 
man and woman, If you are 
not already a reader, why not 
take advantage of the special 
introductory offer below? 


As Others See Us 


‘PUBLISHER (New York): Of 
course I am an admirer of the 
New Statesman: we do not 
have any body of editors or 
contributors in this country 
capable of turning out the 
material you uniformly print. 

CIVIL SERVANT (Permanent 
Under Secretary, London): 
Quite seriously, I have for a 
long time regarded this journal 
as a necessity for anyone con- 
cerned with public life and 
opinion in this country. 

WRITER (Kent): What endears 
the N.S. & N. to me is that 
it occasionally admits to being 
wrong, or not bemg quite cer- 
tain. What infuriates me is 
its wrong-headedness when it 
does not coincide with my 
own, and what delights me is 
its outspokenness when it 
happens to coincide with mine. 

JOURNALIST (Cheshire): J find it 
indispensable in providing 
more stimulation per square 
inch than any other paper. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We will post a copy to new 
readers (at any address in the 
world) for 6 months (26 
issues) for only 10s. post free, 
instead of the usual 23s. 9d. 
Post the form below {foday. 


To Publisher, 
NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 
Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1 


I am not already buying your 
offer in The Listener. Enclosed 
find ten shillings. [61] 

BADE: Bris essoecvaaeesuscorercchast oynparty nee 


paper and accept your special ' 


Working for the Nation’s children No. 1. 


‘She was 


“A child can suffer without being physically hurt” 
says an N.S.P.C.C. Inspector. “ Take one case I was 
called in on. A little girl was being shunned by the 
other children at school. Her clothes were in rags, her 
hair matted and she was dirty as could be. No other 
child would sit next to her—you can imagine how | 
miserable and dejected she felt. Her teachers were 
very worried. 


“Well, I visited her home. It was so filthy I’d rather 
spare you the details, so I had’a word with the parents. 
They were pretty ashamed of themselves and begged — 
me to give them another chance. We don’t like prose- 
cuting if we can possibly help it—so I gave them a 
week to put things right. 


“You'd be amazed at the improvement. Anne had 
decent clothes, she was clean and tidy and her hair 
well groomed. The other children welcomed her as 
one of themselves. 


“The headmaster himself said he was astonished by 
Anne’s ‘new lodk’ and happy bearing. ‘ She used to 
be so very sad’, he added”. 


Cases like this—an actual case on the files of the 
N.S.P.C.C.—are dealt with frequently by the Society. 
But the scope of the Society's work is very much 
/ wider than cases of cruelty or gross neglect; if the 
Society can do anything at any time to help children 
_ whose welfare, happiness or future is in jeopardy, it~ 
will do so. 


This vital humanitarian work depends on your sub-— 
scriptions and support. Please send your contributions 
to: 


T he Director, 


N-S:P:C:C 


Room 65, Victory House, Leicester Square, London,W.C.2. 


The NSP.CC. helped nearly 100,000 children last year. 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH DAY, SEPTEMBER 29. PLEASE GIVE GENEROUSLY 


shunned by the 
other children” 


LATEST EDITION. 
_ NOW READY 


> FROST & REED’S 


HOMELOVERS’ 


BOOK OF FINE PICTURES 


300 pages (200 in full colour) 
lavishly illustrating the work of 
popular and well-known artists _ 
—full of interest and delight. 


= 
Price 12/6 (post 1/6 extra) ine 
cluding FREE voucher worth 
3/6 on purchase of print worth 
31/6 or more. Offer closes 31st 
March, 1957. 


Get your copy today from any good 7 
print seller or the publishers. 


FROST & REED LIMI 


23, CLARE STREET BRISTOL, 


z 


CHILDREN PAINTED BY 
DUTCH ARTISTS (1550-1820) 
+ 
Arts Council Exhibition ~ 


ROYAL ACADEMY 
(Diploma Gallery) 


Closes 30 September _ 


Weekdays 10-6 — 
Sundays 2-6 


Admission 1/6d. 


Virgin Soil 
Upturned 


Did you know that Mikhail Sholokhe 

is now writing a sequel to his famo 
book? The first chapters to this 
and important work were publishe 
in a recent issue of 


SOVIET ‘LITERATUR 


the magazine of new writing a 
arts published monthly in 
Every issue of the magazine c 
nearly 200 pages of fiction wri 
plays, poetry, criticism and 


or 12s. 6d. a year from 
Collet's Boo 


45 Museum Street, | 


THE LISTENER 


part from the dissipation of interest and point further he goes back the more interesting he 
used by one (or two) poem poets, there is too ems to find it all, the more he seems to know, 
much Frost and Cummings, nothing but late and the more he finds to write about. He takes 
_ Tate, and no Kenneth Fearing; there could have - more than a third of his book to get as far as 
been better Stevens and Aiken; and the snippets the Romans: and that is‘more than twice as 
from Ogden Nash, Dorothy Parker and Dom much space as he gives to the whole of the 
Marquis, though Mr. Auden has improved our three hundred years (1600-1900) which were the 
liking for light verse, seem feeble and out of really creative years for English landscape and 
place. oes se .  townscape. He seems to have little interest in 
No doubt these remarks will appear irrelevant -the times after the Tudors, and little detailed 
- to the inveterate buyers of anthologies, who will knowledge of them. In dealing with these later 
~ look for some old favourites and hope for new times he is brief and banal in contrast to his 
discoveries and will not be disappointed. For earlier expansiveness. And when he comes to 
the English reader even the old favourites of Present times an uncontrolled nostalgia and a 
; modern American verse can scarcely be hack-_ kind of visual blimpishness rob his writing of 
_meyed and, additionally, Mr. Auden usually — interest and his ideas of value. It is a pity, since 
makes a fresh-eyed choice from the work of the his beginnings are so charming and his photo- 
well-known poets. Some of the discriminately. graphs so good. 
chosen unfamiliar poets whet the appetite— Miss Crowe, on the other hand, deals only 
_ Trumble Stickney, Robert Francis and Edwin with the landscape and townscape of today and 
- Denby, for example—and those inclusions that tomorrow: and she is solidly practical. She is 
_ at first blush one may be inclined to pooh pooh best on the big broad issues—industrial 
_ are almost always interesting as throwing light _SPoliation, national parks, arterial roads, forestry. 
"on the compiler’s poetic personality: his weak- And she is better on the country than on the 
mess for country poetry, say, with plenty of town. Her book is a long way from being what 
' barrows and wet fields, and his power (which he its publishers claim for it: ‘the first construc- 
shares with other great creators of our time) of tive and positive attempt to show how the blight 
_ extracting something congenial and seminal from a0 be arrested’, but it is a useful, forward- 
_ almost every kind of artist, including the bad. — looking and thoroughly professional contribution 
- And though his introduction does not discuss — to its subject: and a study of it by those respon- 
his subject with the particularity one might wish, sible for the damage that is being done (though 
DO one can generalise more brilliantly. ’ that is perhaps too much to hope) would go far 
= ‘ to ensure that changes to the face of England 
should not always be for the worse, as they 
.. seem to be now. 


' 
; 
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The Changing Face of England 
_ By Christopher Trent. 
Phoenix House. 21s, 
*Tomorrow’s Landscape. 
- Crowe. Architectural Press. 21s. 
t is difficult to avoid regret at change in the 
looks of things that one has loved. The looks 
9f the English countryside have been changing 
rapidly in many places in the last thirty years; 
' and regret at it has been expressed often enough WI . : ; 
in books as well as in the protests of preser- one of Britain’s few loyal allies and friends in 
yation societies and such like. The looks of the the Middle East, it is a pity that the British 
English town have been changing even more Public remains so ignorant of contemporary 
rapidly. There have been few protests at this. . Turkish affairs. Mr. Philips Price’s concise but 
That may be because most of the changes have informative history of how the Turks founded 
been thought to be for the better. But there Ome of the greatest empires in the world, fell 
have been many that were much for the worse; into decadence, and then were revitalised to make 
) and that there have been few protests about them one of the most progressive states in the modern 
is because the English have not loved their .era should appeal to any student of this troubled 
towns—not for a hundred years at least. |. area. No nation has suffered so much from 
Descriptions of the damage that the recent unfair propaganda as the Turkish people: it 
poses have wrought on the countryside have all began with the legend invented by the 
ae grossly exaggerated (as they are again in Christian world about the ‘terrible Turk’, and 
“Mr. Trent’s book). The scale of the damage in yet Mr. Price shows in this book that few 
‘the parts away from the towns is still compara-. conquerors have been more tolerant or wiser 
tively small, One can travel for hours along rulers. Even when the Turks conquered Con- 
ntry lanes without coming across anything stantinople the Sultan immediately gave orders 
hat shocks the eyes. But, the difficulty is, you that all the Byzantine churches should be pre- 
ever know a there won’t be something round served and that the Greeks should be allowed 


By Sylvia A History of Turkey: from Empire to 
. Republic. By M. Philips Price. 

- Allen and Unwin. 20s. 

Where the Turk Trod. By Anthony 


* Rhodes. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 18s. 
At a time when the Turkish Republic remains 


‘next corner|to jolt you out of contentment, to practise their own religion. Indeed, it is one 
mething in a field, an army camp litter, a of the ironies of Turkish history that the Turks 
ing, a shocker of a bungalow. And cer- partly lost their empize by being too tolerant to 
nly on the main roads, and especially near the many minorities living within their vast 
mS, you can expect mess‘and nastiness to crop dominions. : 
p pretty well anywhere. Of course there have Mr. Anthony Rhodes’ Where The Turk Trod, 
rys been changes. But they have never been which describes what has happened to the 
$0 messy as they are now. In the tidy English Turkish communities still living in Yugoslavia, 
“countryside it is the untidiness of the present confirms Mr. Philips Price’s thesis that the 
| nges that is so offensive. . ~~ Turks are a noble, loyal, hard-working race. 
oth these books deal mainly with country Taking the saying: ‘Where the Turk trod, no 
: Mr. Trent’s as they appear to the eye grass grows’ he shows by his journeys through 
the-man-in-the-lane; Miss Crowe’s as they the Moslem provinces of Bosnia and Herze- 
ar to the eye of a professional landscape- govina that this is far from the truth. The 
chitect. It is perhaps natural and inevitable Turkish communities still left in Yugoslavia live 
at Mr. Trent should just feel sad and lost and in peace and harmony with their Yugoslav neigh- 
ered at what is happening now; whereas bour. Travelling about these wild and. little- 
Crowe explains why it is happening and known regions with an old Turk, Riza, Mr. 
eed not. fe aaa Rhodes has written a wise and sensitive account 
about Mr. Trent is that the of one of the most fascinating parts of the 
if ra ; f 3 ; 
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Balkans. He is quick and observant, and his 
descriptions of Sarajevo and the Bogomils make 
his book unusual and well worth reading. 


Infancy in’ Animals. By M. Burton. 


Hutchinson. 18s. 
Most young animals make a strong appeal to 
human sentiment but, as the author of this book 
points out, we are still not sure why a cinema 
audience coos with delight over the antics on the 
screen of a puppy or a kitten, or why women 
stop to admire a tame fox cub when the little 
girl who owns it takes it for a walk on a string 
down the village street. Modern study of animal 
behaviour has produced a possible answer which 
Dr. Burton examines critically, and finds not 
wholly convincing. But he takes care to explain 
that so far as the infancy of animals is con- 
cerned ‘our knowledge resolves itself into a 
fairly solid substratum of the study of instinc- 


tive actions surrounded by a vague aura of - 


other knowledge. So it is possible often to do no 
more than speculate . . . concerning familiar 
everyday phenomena ’. 

In this book the author seeks to examine the 
significance of infancy, the growth and develop- 
ment Of the young animal, andthe varying 
relationship between parent and child. During 
the last twenty or thirty years much information 
has been accumulated about these subjects which 
the author has incorporated and discussed. Dr. 
Burton bases his examination upon examples of 
specific behaviour patterns which he describes in 
considerable detail, bringing forward an array of 
little-known facts. 


The Growth of Responsible Government 


from James I to Victoria 


By A. H. Dodd. Routledge. 23s. 
Professor -Dodd describes his book as ‘a study 
of politics in action, with more stress on quirks 
of character and twists of fortune than on those 
abstract principles or legal theories which, in 
British experience, are more often invoked after 
action than before’. It is not easy to see how 
this somewhat elastic definition is worked out 
by the author; moreover, some readers may 
doubt whether the production of this book, 
slender as it is, can be fully justified. One might 
describe it as a short constitutional history of 
England, intended mainly to elucidate the 
development of cabinet government and 
ministerial responsibility, based almost entirely 
on books well known to students, breaking no 
fresh ground, and so providing little more than 
a brief résumé of what has been written about 
the subject in the last thirty years. 

The book however is well planned, and always 
readable, though marred by too many colloquial- 
isms, and, even more, by several instances of 
that irritating type of obscurity which alludes 
to someone without giving his name. Thus 
(page 61), in writing of James II’s councillors, 
Professor Dodd refers to ‘an aspiring lawyer 
who held (but seldom visited) a small freehold 
in Wales ’—presumably Jeffreys; but ‘a grand- 
son of one of Charles I’s secretaries of state, 
the son of a regicide, and himself a nonentity’ 
is more difficult to identify. There are also a 
few slips im matters of fact, as when he 
attributes to Ireton (who had died in 1651) a 
leading part in devising the Instrument of 
Government in 1653. Nevertheless, the author 
is occasionally luminating; and, by keeping 
close to the edge of his path, he makes a few 


‘finds’, as when he identifies some provisions 


of the Act of Settlement with demands made ~ 
long before by Puritan reformers, including — 


Lilburne. His account of the impact of the 
American rebellion on English politics, of the 
evolution of George III as king, and of — 
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~, BERNARD 
. SHAW’S 


first book— 
hitherto | 
unpublished 

“* OUT OCTOBER 25 


MY DEAR DOROTHEA 


Written when he was only 21, this 
delightful book shows Shaw at his 
early best in the role of Practical 
Philosopher. Given for illustration 
and publication to his friend Clare 
Winsten, it is ‘altogether charming... 
practical and unconventional’— 
critic (New Statesman). 
Demy 8yo with 20 lithographic plates by 
Clare Winsten. 9s 6d net 
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CHRISTOPHER TRENT’S 
The Changing Face 
of England 


A journey through England which 
will enrich the reader’s own travels by 
‘conveying a clear image of a van- 
ished landscape’ (Daily Telegraph) 
and tracing the pattern from long- 
barrow to by-pass. 

With 46 plates 21s net 


MAURICE MOYAL’S 
On the Road to 
Pastures New 


An exciting participation in the 
centuries-old yearly trek of French 
sheep farmers who drive their herds 
from the Provencal drought to Alpine 
summer pastures ; and proof that high 
adventure lives just across the channel, 
Demy 8vo With 33 lovely plates 21s net 


REGINALD NETTEL’S 
Seven Centuries of 
Popular Song 


A social history spanning the cen- 
turies between plain-song and jazz by 
the author of Sing a Song of England. 
‘Delightfully illustrated . . . many 
fascinating pages’—The Listener. 
Demy 8vo With 12 plates 25s net 


GEOFFREY GRIGSON’S 
The Englishman’s 
Flora 


“Cried out to be written and no one 
in England was better qualified to 
write it... A truly delightful volume, 
splendidly produced ... Mr. Grigson 
is a botanist; but he is also a poet and 
a scholar. He knows how to make 
his plants live’-—The Listener. 


11h" by 7%" =480 pages 45 illustrations 
from the herbals 95s net 


WALTER ALLEN’S 
Reading a Novel 


A new and revised edition of the 
famous critic’s ‘wise and perceptive 
little study’ (The Times Literary 
Supplement) laying down the essential 
foundations of ‘literary appreciation, 
and applying them to six contem- 
porary novels including C. P. Snow’s 
The Masters and Kingsley Amis’s 
Lucky Jim. 


Demy 8vo 


Crown 8yo 6s net 


From all bookshops 


‘Phoenix: 


Published by Phoenix House Ltd., 
38 William IV Street, London, W.C.2., 
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The 
Royal Parks 
of London 


by RICHARD CHURCH 


Written by a_ well-known 
author, this attractive little 
guide book is the first to be 
issued for the Royal Parks 
since they were placed in the 
care of the State more than 
100 yearsago. Fully illustrated. 


* A good .half-crown’s worth... 
‘the maps inserted in the guide 
are excellent”. Daily Telegraph 


* Hurry out and get Mr. 


* Church’s guide book ”. 
JOHN CONNELL, Evening News 


2s. 6d. (post 3d.) 


HIMISIO 


from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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A HISTORY OF 


RUSSIAN 
MUSIC 


RICHARD ANTHONY 
LEONARD 


: author of 
The Stream of Music 


The first large-scale compre- 


hensive book to appear in the 


English language. 


17 illustrations. 30s. net. 


JARROLDS 


Publishers (London) Limited 
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*“ WINDSOR’ 
RG10 RADIOGRAMOPHONE 


13 valves. Pre-tuned V.H.F. (F.M.) 
reception, Full range bass and treble 
controls.’ True high fidelity reproduc- 
tion. Vented air-loaded speaker 
system. £148. 14s. Id. (Tax Paid). 


A sound investment 
indeed — the Dynatron 
‘Windsor’ radiogramo- 
/ phone is a complete High 

Fidelity equipment of 

reasonable size and cost. 

It provides instantaneous 

selection of the B.B.C.’s 

V.H.F. programmes at the 


~< 


walnut: veneer. 


turn ofaswitchand incorporates the latest model automatic 
record changer with variable reluctance pick-up and 
vented air-loaded speaker system. The cabinet provides 
ample record storage space, and is finished in handsome 


Write for illustrated folders which give details of the entire range of Dynatron high 
quality instruments, and name and address of your nearest Dynatron dealer. 


DYNATRON 


Dynatron Radio Limited, Dept. M 10. The Firs, Castle Hill, Maidenhead, Berks. 
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Must Men 


Starve ? 


The Malthusian 
Controversy 


JACOB OSER 


Professor Oser, an Associate 
Professor of Economics at 
Utica College, Syracuse 
University, here attacks the 
acute and formidable prob- 
lems of poverty and hunger 
which affect thé human race. 
Lord Boyd Orr writes: ‘It is 
the most complete and 
detailed statement of facts 
on the subject yet published 
...a first-class work.’ 25s. 


Mazzini | 
GAETANO SALVEMINI S| 


author of the The French Revolution 


First published in Italy in 
1905, revised and republished 
in 1925, Professor Salvemini’s _ 
standard work on Mazzini 
has been further revised and 
added to by the author for 
the present English transla- — 
tion. Translated from the 
Italian by I. M. Rawson 18s. 


Eric Linklater 


has been acclaimed by the — 
critics as ‘brilliant’, “mag- 
nificent’, and ‘memorable’. 
The Evening Standard say: 
~ ‘Linklater’s individual blend 
of thriller and self-analysis: 
with spies, the Shetlands, 
and a family feud adding to 
the flavour. Stylish, exciting _ 
and yery well written’. 15s. 


Book Society Recomendation _ 


4th large printing now selling! | 
AND THE RAIN MY DRINK ny| 
Han Suyin A 
author of a A Many Splendoured Thir | 

Book Society Choice 16s. 


back in print 
Eastern 


FITZROY MACLEAN ‘“ 
Illustrated 21s. an 
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< all prices are 
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JONATHAN CAPE 


nulating. — In the evince _an uecesting 
'y of conditions at the present time, he finds 


OMECOMINGS is ee sixth of Mr. 

C. P. Snow’s sequence of novels, ulti- 

mately to number ten or eleven, and 
be called by the title of the first in 
le sequence, Strangers and Brothers. As 
the other volumes the ‘I’ who reports 
iewis Eliot, here also the central character. 
he novel opens in 1938 and outlasts the War. 
fiot is married, one cannot say happily, since 
$ wife Sheila is a depressive neurotic, He 
not give her love; all he can give is the 
self-sacrificing attention and _ kindness. 
, indeed, is the nub of Eliot’s problem in a 
sentence. For while he is kindness personi- 
to everybody, a man who devotes himself 
an unusual loyalty and courage alike to his 
duties as a Civil Servant and to his 
ds, he is not a ‘human brother ’—as he 
If admits in a passage clearly intended to 
this volume with the theme and title of 
hole sequence. He does not like to partici- 
in life; he prefers the role of spectator who 
asionally takes a remote hand in his brother’s 
i feeling as he does so ‘lifted above ordi- 
ry mortals ’. Though it is doubtful if anybody 
earth could help Sheila he blames himself 
she commits suicide. The remaining four- 
of the novel show us Eliot coping self- 
ciously and conscientiously with his maimed 
over-detached) nature in terms of another 
’s offer of love. ~ 
At first he” loses Margaret, too, by making 
‘into a dream-image, a kind of anti-Sheila 
a afraid to see her as she was, just herself’, 
id, that is, to give all the heart, to take all 
Scitks of a full fusion with common life. 
marries another man. As Eliot discovers 
f in his Dark Night or whatever it is 
such wholly secular men call the Soul—his 
ions, character, nature ?—he realises that he 


who at last enters fully into life, without 
et. He finds to his joy that she still 


loped state he had previously been con- 
om plete relationship. He persuades her to 


her husband. They marry. When we see 
eadarine in unity the strains of marriage 


heir first child is struck by meningitis—we_ 


feel that Eliot has grown, or is growing 
full human stature. This seems to make 
sent volume the pivotal point of the 
> sequence, the central revelation of Mr. 
personal universe as recorded or revealed 
s Eliot. There are, of course, many other 
racters, mainly Eliot’s colleagues and friends 
Geil Service, all vividly presented, seen 
ins t the background of war-time London. A 
might well regard the whole sequence. 
inating Presentation of English domestic 
miblic life in our time. 
other reviewer has spoken of Mr. Snow’s 
seriousness’, The term could not be 
Tr draws our critical attention alike to 
s of his strength and of his weakness 
We admire his powerful and atten- 
» his s steady and conscientious drive, 


c 
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come home, in the symbolic sense of’ 


shim. She is ready to become his mistress; _ 
this relationship with which in his more 


no longer satisfies his mature longing for. 
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Saisifirticn * of ‘question time’ the most 


- effective means whereby the Commons can 


enforce responsibility on the Civil Service. As 
Sir Ivor Jennings has said, ‘question time is 


New Novels 


his clear-headedness, his good sense, his human 


sympathy and kindness, his calm judgement, his 
large grasp—one might say, in short, all the 
qualities which we who are not English associate, 
in admiration, with the English nature, On the 
other hand, we miss the nervous.excitement, the 
touch of capricious humour, the sudden intru- 
sion of the imponderable, inexplicable and un- 
predictable such as we get in almost any 
novel by, say, E. M. Forster, or—to mention 
a French novel of domestic life at random— 
Duhamel’s -Pasguier Chronicles. 

Leaving other reasons aside (of temperament 
and so on) the technical reason is plain and 
may point to a fatal weakness in this novel- 
sequence, though it is, of course, too soon 
to say until the whole sequence is in our 
hands: namely, that it would be absurd to 
compare a Lewis Eliot with so vivid a 
man as Laurent Pasquier in pomt of human 
interest. Eliot, quite simply, is not an interest- 
ing man. He has lots of character; he has little 
personality. In spite of Mr. Snow’s intense and 
largely successful efforts to make him grow up 
he never really grows out or grows in. He is 
‘always revealing not unexpected depths but un- 
expected shallows in his nature. He is lacking in 
density, colour and texture. An admirable public 
‘servant, a good father, an attentive and affec- 
tionate husband; but if I were a woman I would 


not dream of marrying him, and as a man I" 


can see no reason why I should wish to spend 
one night in his company. I suppose he may 
be taken as one of the best possible representa- 
tives of what Toynbee calls that post-Christian 
society, upright and paganish, which we are 
fast accepting as the norm. We can admire and 
respect Lewis Eliot, as we must also admire and 
respect everything Mr, Snow writes, but as the 
symbol, or token, or sounding persona of that 
inher sphere or universe which every artist is 
supposed to inhabit his voice does not, as the 
jazz-fans say of an inspired player, “send? me. 
Mr. Snow might well reply that he is reporting 


_ faithfully, and on that basis I agree that I 


cannot recall a more faithful and honést writer 
in our time, 

. René Hardy’s Bitter Victory offers a most 
convenient. contrast to Homecomings: a French- 
inan writing about two Englishmen who are also 
struggling to find themselves. The scene is the 
desert; the event, a long-distance Commando 
raid; the crisis, the slow, agonising return across 
the desert;. the clash, between Lieutenant Leith 
and Captain Brand over Brand’s wife. Because 
Brand fears that he is a coward he undertakes 
the dangerous raid. He and Leith watch and 
torture one another all the way, for Brand is 
a coward and knows that Leith knows it, and 
hates him for knowing it, and cannot be certain 
about his wife’s fidelity, and would be happy if 
Leith dies on the long. terrible trek home, and 
fears that Leith likewise wants him to die. 
Overtly the narrative is on the level of nerves 
and bodily torment from thirst, exhaustion and 


fear; inwardly it isa psychological drama. But | 


the drama goes deeper than mere psychology. 
Something of that inmost essence of man 
which lives in and with the body, yet is felt 
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dreaded more than any other hour by the civil 
servants’, Generally, Professor Dodd’s book can 
be recommended as a convenient summary of an 
important branch of a large subject. 


| Homecomings. By C. P. Snow. Macmillan. 15s. 
Bitter Victory. By René Hardy. Hamish Hamilton. 13s. 6d. 
re oa Home from the Sea. By Jean Reverzy. Secker and Warburg. 15s. 


or may be felt as apart from the body, and 
which no Frenchman would be ashamed to call 
his soul, is revealed under the pitiless torture 
of the desert sun. Leith thinks like a philo- 
sophising Frenchman, and even though all his 
philosophy can give him is a sense of the 
absurdity of life, like one of Hemingway’s Ione 
wolves he can at least be calm in the complete- 
ness of his negative certainty, all the braver just 
because there is no reason for being brave. The 
point is that these people think much more 
ruthlessly than we do; yet there is nothing 
unplausible about their greater awareness since 
in such times of crisis men do strip themselves 
to their own eyes, return to their deepest 
atavisms. These are Elizabethan Englishmen in 
modern dress. Apart from this deeper interest, 
Bitter Victory is an adventure story that grips 
the attention in a vice from the first page. 

Jean Reverzy’s Home from the Sea is, at first 
feeling, just as implacably clear-eyed as M. 
Hardy’s. Written by a doctor, through the voice 
of a narrator who is also a doctor, it has a 
certain clinical objectivity about human 
behaviour which may chill the more tender- 
minded of us a little. But as this story of a 
Breton who-has gone to live in the Polynesian 
islands, and finally returns with his Polynesian 
mistress to die in Paris, gradually unfolds we 


- feel a sombre pity and tenderness inviting our 


compassion and deepening our understanding of 
the apparently simple nature of this undemon- 
strative man. There is, too, a sense of symbol 
in Palabaud’s absorbing passion for the sea. 

It is the irony of his life, not lost on the 
author, that the South Seas should corrupt the 
man who loved them, their vacant beauty 
matched by the dirt, decay and insidious evil 
of their swarming islands. A deeply moving 
book, finely translated by Edward Hyams. 

Two interesting volumes of stories must be 
mentioned. Mr. John Lehmann’s collection, 
Modern. French Stories (Faber, 15s.), includes 
excellent stories by André Chamson, Sartre (“ The 
Wall’), Jean Giono, Jacques Perret, Pierre 
Gascar, Jean Ferry, Marguerite Duras and 
Maurice Pons. One’s only dissatisfaction with 
these, as with all French stories (and much other 
French writing), is that they will insist on 
explaining at high latitudes what is,.if I may 
say so, plainly evident. All French mice are 
golden but all French mountains are not. J. F. 
Powers’ The Presence of Grace (Gollancz, 
13s. 6d) is a one-man show at the top-level of 
short-story writing. His characters are, as usual, 
mainly priests, but American priests, who have 
a tang, a sharpness; a toughness which make 
one feel that the Catholic Church in America 
is nothing if not militant, a sort of Roman 
Foreign Legion. Powers builds his acrid stories 
out of small human situations with enormous 
care, patience and delicacy—a woman who wants 
to send her dollar-bill direct to the Pope, a 
cat hated by a favour-currying priest, a widow, 
who upsets the parish by renting a room to a- 
man. He works slowly and produces few tales 
but they are of a rare, indeed almost unique per- 
fection among the’ short, stories. of this half- 
century. . SEAN O’FAOLAIN 
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Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 
DOCUMENTARY ; 
Stimulus and Rivalry 


ASTOUNDING that already a year of rival tele- 
vision has been celebrated. It seems but yester- 


day that the new service was being ushered in. 


here with what now strikes me as a hint of 
patronage. Last week there seemed to be 
unanimity of opinion that one of its virtues 
has been its effect on B.B.C. television. A 
fellow critic asserted the view that it has ‘ put 
the B.B.C. on its toes’,. evoking an image of 
LT.A. conducting itself like one of those 
Samoan male dancers who deliberately assume 
a clumsy style to show off the grace and beauty 
of their partners. In fact, commercial television 
has stopped assuming almost all the postulates 
with which it started. It has stripped itself un- 
ashamedly down to the proven essentials of its 
existence, namely, entertainment programmes. 
No matter what their subject, above all they 
must entertain. So, for example, the brushed-up 
version of Sunday afternoon’s ‘ Free Speech’, 
It has become a performance in which the panel 
members practically heckle themselves in order 
that the dimmest wits may be amused. Viewers 
who prefer less raucous civilities wait for ‘ The 
Brains Trust’ (B.B.C.) at 4.15. 

That, none the less, tongues can be too civil 
we know from our B.B.C. television news 
readers. Coming back from holiday a couple of 
weeks ago, I found them annoyingly smooth. 
Magisterially they sit before us, uncommitted 
executants of the spoken word. They have what 
the Independent Television News readers have 
not yet attained—authority. We know that every 
syllable has been formally scrutinised, every 
punctuation mark approved. Independent Tele- 
vision News, under its Rhodes Scholar editor, 
Geoffrey Cox, does not come near it for pre- 
cision, but its bulletins are a relief to ears 
weary of B.B.C. primness. The rival network’s 
weather reports, too, are probably more 
congenial to many viewers who, like me, 
continue to be befogged by the technicalities 


of B.B.C. television weather news. There 
has been considerable simplification in the 
last two years or so, but more could 
be done to make a paramount subject 


completely intelligible to the viewing majority. 
That B.B.C. tele- 


vision production 
generally has im- 
proved in the last 


twelve months, pre- 
sumably under the 
stimulus of com- 
petition, one can say 
with both conviction 
and satisfaction. In 
my experience, there 
has been a marked 
change for the 
better in picture 
quality, though one 
imagines that - was 
always high on the 
working agenda of 
the technical people. 
Lighting seems to me 
to be handled more 
surely. We are not 
so often troubled by 
the variations which 


As seen by the viewer: 


used to bedevil our viewing. Programme presen- 
tation is better. There is no cause for saying 
that B.B.C. television has been left behind by 
the- new service. It still gives us programmes 
that make no concession to the licence-paying 
potential. Will a time come when the territory 
will be divided, with B.B.C. television abandon- 
ing its claim to the province of light entertain- 
ment? 

‘Easily the most exciting of the week’s docu- 
mentary activities was ‘ Pompeii’, a B.B.C. tele- 
vision film made for the ‘Buried Treasure’ 
series, which, more than most, has provided 
justification for the existence of the funereal- 
looking box in its corner of the room. ‘ Pompeii’ 
was remarkable, despite a low-toned commentary 
that might have been spoken by an undertaker. 
Anyhow, the visual part was enthralling in all 
its varied particulars. One gaped in awe and was 
humble. Briefly introduced by Glyn Daniel, 
who seemed to be there from habit rather than 
from necessity, R. C. Carrington, the London 
schoolmaster who has excavated on the site, 
shared his knowledge generously out among us. 
It was one of the finest archaeological pro- 
grammes that we have had, and let us cast a 
few flowers of appreciation also to the B.B.C. 
cameraman, Terry Hunt, who-made the film, 
and to Alan Martin, who edited it. 

Emerging from its unseasonable hibernation, 
: Panorama’ was weighed down with stuff about 
rock ’n’ roll dancing, Suez, the Bowery, West 


‘Home Town—Salisbury ’ on September Pl: 
Salisbury describing some of the city’s old plate 


bringing us the facts, The shots of the dis 


“Buried Treasure 13—Pompeii’ 
breakfast tray in Pompeii and (left) a silver hand-mirror LA 


the cathedral, and the Maen om 
Fohn Cu 


Indian labour in England, and model flyin 
saucers; and which came first memory refus 
to. divulge, such was the cornucopia effect. Ro 

n’ roll had already been fairly well exploited it 
ce other channel. What was fresh about th 
‘Panorama ’” approach ~ was the Birmingham 
cinema manager’s correction of newspaper Tr& 
ports about damage done to his _ theatre: 
apparently they had been exaggerated. This wats 
a clear example of television doing service i 


appearing Bowery were most interesting, im 
ducing an appetite for more of what the Edin 
burgh film festival patrons saw. The mi 
‘Panorama’ session promises well. 

I also enjoyed looking at ‘Home Town’ 
which was Salisbury. The outside broadeas 
cameras, and the supplementary film cameras 
faithfully caught the spirit of the place ar 
fixed it picturesquely on our screens. It was § 
thoroughly restful that I wished it had come 6 
after ‘Press Conference’, in which Hugh Gait 
skell stood up manfully to the slings and arrow 
of Francis Williams, H. V. Hodson (Sunda 
Times), who speaks with refreshing distinctnes! 
Ed. Newman (American radio commentator 
and Kenneth Harris (The Observer). 

‘Highlight’ was celebrating its first birt 
day on Friday night, marking the occ 
sion by an excellent transmission from 
Germany of Jacqueline Mackenzie doing h 
miming reporter act as a visitor to Berlin, * 


& 


on September 18: a silver egg-cup found 0 


PIEMBER 27°1956. 


nd permission of Mr, Henry Sherek’, we were 
verently told at the end. Was there not also 
yme acknowledgement due to Nordwest 
eutscher Rundfunk? ; 
REGINALD- POUND 


RAMA 
Brief Chronicles 


NEVER READ ghost stories: they: catch up with 
yu later at the wrong moment’. It was good 


vice : and I wish often that I had heeded it. . 


*s fun to frighten yourself, if you know you 
i run downstairs and find someone to talk 
if the thing gets out of hand. Comes the day 
yever when, walking alone, you -cannot by 
histling exorcise’ the footsteps that follow in 
e shadow. I am éasily frightened and was so, 
lite a’ lot, by “Days of Grace ’—though the 
imax of the scene in the graveyard, by ending 
. a black-out, let the tension down. I mean a 
ack-out on television is merely the removal of 
ie picture: not a sudden darkness which leaves 
ie picture brighter in your mind. But almost 
amediately the scalp was tightening; the fingers 
* Moultrie Kelsall closing down on the hapless 
yhn Bannerman while one of those silent clocks 
ked in the gloom of the highland parlour 
ade a really powerful scene. The play began 
id ended rather lamely, and the presence of 
telephone so handy, with the news of a new 
th to liberate the watcher by the threshold, 
emed a little glib. But it made a good short 
ece. Jarmes Crampsey’s production was excel- 
at. The Scottish flair for handling the super- 
tural, which both Barrie and Bridie could 
1 to such ‘good effect, ought perhaps to be 
ipped more often. 
Thursday’s ‘ For the Defence’ was very much 
at one expected: like a good ‘B’ grade film, 
th Gordon Heath ds a sensitive coloured 
trister, called at the Colour Bar who falls foul 
both parties in a case about how a mixed-up 
(male white) broke the jaw of a fellow foot- 
ler GNegro) in the changing rooms. Vivian 
atalon played this rather incredible young hys- 
ic with a brave show of credulity, and the 
me where Mr. Heath wrung from him his 
st admission, accompanied by a film flashback 
the events described, was a most effective 
eee of work all round, though the fine pic- 
Hal sense of Alvin Rakoff, the producer, shied 
the prison bars which simply made us camera 
iscious—seldom a good state for the viewer 
be in. The use of the court scene 
run up the final titles may also 
“made hundreds of people feel 
y_ were being cheated. The result 
the trial was of course, in this 
d of didactic parable, a foregone 
clusion. But perhaps, having 
involved so far, we ‘ought, just 
> ‘seen Mr. Heath’s ein of 
pcopher Hassall’s Givonicle 
bout the great. actor Henry 


he parting from his wife. They 
words after one of his ‘tri-~ 
- she said ‘Are you going - 
g a fool of yourself like 
and he told the driver to 
‘got out of the cab and never 
wife again. This final line’ 
pplied by the narrator as we 
d Sir H. walking away appar- 
y in his socks, by some odd trick - 
4¢e lights. If a narrator there, why 
‘often? The chronicle play 
© have some device for speeding 
s and setting the scene, and 
or Chorus are often prefer- 
the cinema cliché of the 
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battered suitcase 
which we see 
being lugged now 
north, now south, 
with an ever- 
deepening drift of 
labels forming on 
its side. To get so 
much history and 
incident and at- 
mosphere into a 
two-hour _ traffic 
of the television 
screen was some- 
thing of a triumph 
however; even if 
the price paid 
were a certain 
glibness and super- 
ficiality about 
human __relation- 
ships. For | in- 
stance, we never 
really saw how or 
why the marriage 
went on the rocks 
so quickly; it was 
probably the right 
popular approach 
to the subject. The 
back - stage stuff 
and the excerpt 
from ‘ The Bells’ 
was. done with 
care and, what was more important, affection 
(mot that, with this author in command, one 
need have feared that the attitude to past 
theatrical glories would be patronising: still the 
point is worth making and being grateful for). 
Any actor asked to play Irving must inevitably 
expect to be told that he is over-parted. Richard 
Pasco did in many ways extraordinarily well, 
though the magnetism and the strangeness that— 
alert to legend—one was always on the look out 
for, were not to be found. But the assumption, 
considering its difficulties, was plausible enough. 
I cannot say I thought the same of ‘ Clement 
Scott’: no fault of Richard Burrell’s but a con- 
ception on the dramatist’s part which had the 
light-weight gloss on it of a literary-feature for 
radio. If Mr. Scott really made such observa- 
tions between acts I don’t believe he made them 
like a small part player from ‘Bitter Sweet’. 
But I grow needlessly captious, We are unlikely 
to.see a life, or part life, of Henry Irving much 


Richard Pasco as Henry Irving and Jean Anderson as Mary Brodribb, his 
“mother, in ‘ Henry Irving ’ on September 23 


Scene from * Days of Grace’, which was televised from Edinburgh on September 
18, with (left to right) Roddy McMillan as Hamish Donaldson, John Young as 
Dr. Cameron, Moultrie R. Kelsall as Hugh MacKerral and John M. Bannerman 


as Malcolm Fraser 


better dramatised; and as a popularisation of a 
wonderful story, which will no doubt start a 
run on Laurence Irving’s book at the free lib- 
raries again, the two hours were well spent. The 
production with its many film inserts and over- 
laps was a smooth, skilful piece of work. 

Milstein in'a finely focused concert study gave 
us some dazzling playing—but all bits and pieces, 
again, when a feast could have been prepared. It 
was like going to a three-star restaurant and 
pecking at hors @ oeuvres. 

PuHILip HoreE-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Heart and Soul 


I HOPE IT WILL NOT become a custom to suggest 
that, in ‘ Saint Joan’, Shaw was feeling his age. 
St. John Ervine has just expressed so clearly 
what we must think about any observer who 
takes this line, that we need not 
pursue the matter. It may be 500 
years since the rehabilitation of the 
Maid; Shaw’s play, after thirty years 
or so, does not yet need restoratives. 
It scorched the mind again last week 
(Home) when Mary Morris took the 
journey from Vaucouleurs to the 
stake at Rouen, and then to the 
strange assemblage of ghosts and 
mortals on that windy night, full 
of summer lightning, during June 
1456. Shaw is often blamed for the 
apparent caprice of his Epilogue, for 
continuing to run on instead of 
allowing the curtain to fall upon 
Warwick’s ‘The last of her? ... I 
wonder!’ as flames from Rouen 
market-place redden the May day- 
light. But, for all its cantrips, the 
Epilogue moves through some com- 
pelling passages to an end, after the 
noble litany, that only a master- 
dramatist could have imagined: one 
that Mary Morris showed clearly to 
us in the mind’s eye. 

My own grumble with ‘Saint 
Joan” is about its first scene where 
Shaw has to play himself in. It is 
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‘Lovely day 


fora 
GUINNESS’ 
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: 
I feel A.1 dear Admiral now 
With Guinness Head in view— 
{ All able-bodied seamen know 


Guinness is good for crew. 


Guy ropes and moulded dolls... 


These are merely two of the 


hundreds of things which more 


than 80 industries are making 


better, faster, and more cheaply 
with the aid of starches, 
glucose, and dextrines. 


L *§ 


"A 


Can starch help you? 
Brown & Polson Ltd., 
could give you an exceptionally 
well informed opinion—and 
would be pleased to do so. 


STARCHES, GLUCOSE, OR DEXTRINES ARE USED IN: — 


ADHESIVES NET FABRICS : : 
BEER ; OIL WELL DRILLING a 
¥ ‘CORSETS. PLASTER CASTS 
; DOLLS _ | QUICK-SETTING GLUES 
EXPLOSIVES RUBBER STAMPS _ 


FACE AND TALCUM POWDERS | SUGAR CONFECTIONERY - ~ 


GUYS AND OTHER CORDAGE | TABLETS . 

HOUSEHOLD STARCH UPHOLSTERY a 

Pe the long-sighted view and have a Guinness. , INSECTICIDES VITREOUS ENAMEL WARE 
’ The benefit will be felt long after your thirst has JUTE TEXTILES WALLPAPER 


been quenched. That’s the beauty of Guinness, at KRART PAPER XMAS DECORATIONS 
; ate ae : . LEATHER TANNING YARN — 
3 ~ any time, it refreshes and revives. It is much mote 


MATCHBOXES ee ZIP FASTENER TAPES ie 


Brown & Polson Ltd 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


than a mere drink because it contains the essential 


goodriess of barley, hops and yeast, It’s the real thing! — 


Guinness does more 
than quench your thirst 


Unchallenged Leaders of Britain’s Starch Industry 


- 


WELLINGTON HOUSE 125/130 STRAND, LONDON, 
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chronicle, so 
ry ea. straight towards the height, 
1 path of splendid terror for an actress. Mary 
orris can live in that mountain air. Her Joan, 
ve are sure, has the “fighting chin’ that we 
lave missed in seme actresses. She is a fighter — 
mspired: “I will dare, and dare, and dare until 
‘ die’. This newest Joan could show to us the 
F e heart that lived through the flame; this 
‘dear child of God’ could conceivably have 
sought on the bridge at Orleans. s 
Among a cast that took us simply and lucidly 
o the core of the play, in a Peter Watts pro- 
fuction devised to ‘that end, I noticed especially 
arleton Hobbs in the eloquence of the In- 
uisitor’s oration; Brewster Mason and Howie- 
on Culff in the tent’s dialectic (Richard 
Villiams intervening in a medieval variation on 
haw’s favourite Britannus jest); and John Wyse 
s the Dauphin, Charles the Victorious that 
vould be. I do not forget, in his few piercing 
ines, Hamilton Dyce as the Master Executioner 
f Rouen. We needed this ‘ Joan’ not only to 
ark the 500th summer since the Rehabilitation, 
fat also to add more laurel to Shaw’s centenary 
ear. 
_The Rev. Francis Kilvert is an uncommonly 
ficult personage to dramatise. Jeremy Sand- _ 
ord, who sought to do so on Sunday in a 
rogramme called ‘It Is For Ever’ (Third), 
ased on the life and diaries, made a curious 
ing of it. We know how impressionable Kilvert 
ais “On the air the run of his various infatua- 
ons—Daisy, Gypsy Lizzie, Irish Mary, and so 
orth—became a little embarrassing: ‘How I 
nved her! ’ (which reminded me, irrelevantly, 
f the Anonymous Gentleman’s ‘How it 
ained! ’ i 
1y child, j if you did but know your power! ’, : 
those other memories in the catalogue of 
band. of girls, lithe, lissom, high-spirited ’. 
. maybe, cannot be tidied up, telescoped, 
rief feature. Half-way through this I was 
ng that Alan Wheatley could use his voice 
some of the direct descriptions that are the 
y's perennial delight: the ‘sight of the Black 
ountains under snow, or the visit to William 
arnes. Here, I think, a programme was too 
Nort: better to have Kilvert at full length or 
ot at all, Strangers to him might not have got 
very clear idea on Sunday. Still, Mr. Wheatley 
oke with fervour, and Basil Jones’ sweet, and 
solute, reasonableness as Daisy’s father was 
most alarming; - that yoice seemed to run on 
Jed castors. 
‘The voice of the criminal in Rex Rienits’ 
Toliday Task’ (Home) reminded me of the 
tatchier soap. The victim of this murder, so 
refully organised by a gloating solicitor’s clerk, 
uld not have chosen his friends by ear (as, 
cording to Emlyn Williams, the landlord of 
Druid’s “Rest used to -engage his maids). 
I play is yet another study of the perfect 
urder that is bound, in the last minute, to 
Hove imperfect. Clearly, the man cannot get 
vay with his crime, so we have to spend the 
ening in asking, like Rattigan’s Alexander, 
hat went wrong. Bill Owen, who acted the 
erer with sustained enthusiasm—heart and 
in his work—began by telling us that we 
2 all potential criminals. Possibly the piece 


here, I daresay, were accumulating data 


Ls and the behaviour of Italian landlords. 
is no obligation, I believe, to attend 
| concerts with the potential corpse, as 
wen did; an operator can fit his form of 
inment to the crime.) 


an intermittently rewarding task. I 


in “Don Abel Wrote a Tragedy’), ‘O, © 
bel Wrote a Tragedy’), _ cance of Atheism’ by the Rev. C. 


a useful lesson in what to avoid: listeners © 


beards, passport photographs, toxicological - 


- importance to me than 
a under H. B. Fortuin, ddceeied itself 


nat een the nok Factads benign solicitor 
-yoiced agreeably by Martin Lewis—and Mr. 
‘Jones’ paterfamilias from the Kilvert-haunted 
Third. f 


J..C. TREwIN 


THE ‘SPOKEN WORD 


o Theists and Atheists 


THE ANSWER to the question ‘To Whom do 
they Pray? ’, the title of a talk by Monica 
Wilson, | Professor of Anthropology in the Uni- 
versity of Cape Town, seemed to be ‘to whom 
indeed? ’, for the present moral and religious 
problem of the Nyakyusa people of Nyasaland 
must be a perplexing one. When she lived among 
them twenty years ago they were a primitive 
community who practised rituals whose domin- 
ant purpose was fertility. Their god resided 
below among the shades of their fathers and 
both were objects of dread. Too close a contact 
with this god was thought dangerous and a 
special ritual was used to drive away the shades. 
When she returned to the Nyakyusa last year 
she found many changes. Communications and 
trade had opened up, they were no longer an 
isolated and interdependent people, and con- 
sequently the rituals were falling into disuse. 
Nor was that all: Christianity had been intro- 
duced and most of the young people had either 
become Christians or had abandoned both the 
‘old and the new worship and their only religion 
was money-making. The Christian idea of the 
fatherhood of God, one sees, must have set up 
a psychological tension difficult to resolve for 
people to whom the idea of the father was an 
image of fear and danger. 

-This predicament was touched on in a bold 
and bracing talk called ‘The Religious Signifi- 
H. Valentine, 
Ph.D., when he pointed out that the idea of 
God as a loving father is purely an image—an 
attempt to bring home the beneficent power of 
God. A man who has feared and hated his father 
may instinctively reject such a God, but when 
he does so, what he is rejecting is the image, 
not God. The Christian must grasp the truth 
that the idea of the loving father and. other 
ideas of God are merely images and when talking 
with an atheist he should attempt to define God 
in such a way that the atheist will not reject 
Him. Atheism, said Dr. Valentine, is a religious 
attitude, a passionate desire for truth and the 
Christian should ask himself if his images are 
sufficient even for himself, if they do not, per- 
haps, reduce God. Perhaps he ought to avoid all 
images. It was a talk to stimulate thought both 
in theists and atheists. But what about the free- 
thinkers? It was of them that Anatole France 
remarked somewhere—I have forgotten where 
and so. quote from an unreliable meniory— nos 
libres penseurs qui pour la plupart ne pensent 
pas librement parce quils ne pensent pas du 
tout’. 

Food for thought which may or may not be 
religious was offered in bewildering plenty in 
Professor A. C. B. Lovell’s ‘Science Survey’ 
talk called “The Galaxy Revealed’. He dealt 
with time and space of a magnitude which para- 
lysed the mere mind. Science, it seems, is now 
aware of rays which reach the earth from far 
beyond the solar system in which we and all our 
works occupy an extremely insignificant place. 
The mind boggles at these unthinkable vast- 
nesses but they warm and stimulate the imagina- 
tion. 

Returning from the immensities of inter-stellar 
‘space to the first talk in the new series of ‘ The 
World and Ourselves’ I ought to- have been in 
a state to regard the Suez Canal as of no more 

the canals on Mars. 
But no! There it was, looming as large as ever, 
and Bickham Sweet-Escott’s analysis of the 
situation was extremely enlightening. Seyaring 


a 


to Mr. Menzies’ statement that at the recent 
meeting with Colonel Nasser he found no wish 
to meet reason with reason, Mr. Sweet-Escott 
pointed out that nationalism is an emotion and, 
as he said, you can’t argue with an emotion, In 
Egypt and the new Arab nations of the Middle 
East nationalism runs high, and as a result of 
their experiences since the war it is natural that 
they should regard us with bitterness and sus- 
Picion. 

I have never heard J. B. Priestley speak more 
warmly and eloquently than he did last week 
about his friend James Bridie both as man and 
dramatist. It was one of those talks that not 
only express enthusiasm but communicate it. 
His distinction between the dramatist and the 
playwright seemed to me excellent criticism. 
Two evenings earlier Sir John Slessor was good, 
too, on Viscount Trenchard, the first Marshal 
of the R.A.F., with whom he worked for many 
years. It was a vigorous and realistic portrait of 
a great man. 

‘Round Britain Quiz’ is at it again. In the 
opening broadcast Lionel Hale, Cedric Cliffe, 
and Hubert Phillips for London and Gilbert 
Harding, T. I. Ellis, and Wyn Griffiths for 
Wales were well up to form, but are the Quiz- 
Masters beginning to give a little too much help 
to their victims? 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC ae 
The Bolshoi Opera 


THE OPERATIC DEPARTMENT at Broadcasting 
House is to be congratulated on its success in 
producing the Bolshoi Opera Company to give 
us a performance of ‘Eugene Onegin’ last 
Thursday. There is something, after all, to be 
said for a method of performance that does not 
involve the shifting of scenery or the arrival in 
person of artists who are notoriously more sensi- 
tive even than athletes to ‘dirty provocations’, 
So, although it seems unlikely that we shall 
see what the Bolshoi Ballet can do, we have been 
able to hear how the Opera performs a Russian 
classic. Tchaikovsky’s opera is a severe test. For 
it has the subtlety of the novel (in verse) on 
which it 1s based, and even the finesse which 
Chekhov was to employ in his plays in the next 
generation. 

Yet, unlike some finely nuanced works, 
‘Eugene Onegin? makes a good broadcast 
opera. So much of the atmosphere, of the ‘ set- 
ting’ of the story, is clearly depicted in the 
music that we can more readily than usual dis- 
pense with scenery. Mme. Larina and the old 
nurse at their jam-making while the two 
daughters of the house sing a sentimental duet, 
the bouncing dances of the provincial ‘ball’, 
and the more stately ones in the St. Petersburg 
palace—to name the more obvious instances— 
at once create the milieu in which each scene 
takes place without the aid of visible sets. And 
the characters, Tatiana in particular and Lensky, 
are completely drawn in their music. Hear the 
‘letter’ aria, and you know at once what kind 
of girl Tatiana is, just as in the third act her 
music reveals what kind of a woman she has 
become. Such shrewdness in depicting develop- 
ment of character—the sentimental girl acquir- 
ing the poise of a great lady and the strength 
to resist desire—is rare in opera. Onegin is less 
successfully drawn, except when he is the mirror 
of Tatiana’s feelings. Tchaikovsky had little 
sympathy with him. ~ 

It cannot be said that in the performance we 
heard last week the most was made—of these 
subtleties of characterisation and musica] scene- 


painting. What we heard was some vigorous — 


singing by fine voices, the only disappointment 


being (unexpectedly) the bass. The tenor was Bic ‘ 


the most sensitive to nuances of character, an 
sang Lensky’s air before the duel affectingly. 
The Tatiana sounded, as too often, far too 
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isa memory worth? 


What price could you put against the most een of your personal memories? » 
~The dance tune that reminds you of your courting days, the songs they sang — 
and the way they sang them—when you were eighteen and all’: set to put the 
world to rights. 

And what of your more recent memories? The day your youngster ‘made a 
first attempt, at conversation, the celebration you had at home when you got 
your first real promotion, the party you had when your wife won that (very 
small) dividend on the Pools. 

Wonderful occasions, wonderful memories; some of them quite recent and 
yet already fading — there’ s the pity of it. 

That’s why owning a Grundig tape recorder is such an asset. Memories never 
fade with a Grundig. They’re yours for as long as you want to keep them. 
There is a Grundig model designed to meet your specific need. 
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Money invested in a good Hi-Fi system pays high 
dividends in pleasure and satisfaction. Where and 
how to invest is best decided by a visit to Imhofs, 
where a wide range of High Fidelity equipment can 
be heard and compared under side-by-side conditions. 
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of our new Hi-Fi Catalogue, now available. 
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mature in the first : act, Fis no ‘here being | 
‘hat, as. in “Romeo and Juliet’, the realisation 
nf the part is beyond the powers of inexperienced 
tists. The splendid baritone, who sang Onegin, 
night have been singing anything else for- all 
qe conveyed in the way of character. The 
smaller parts, notably Olga, were well drawn, 
‘though M. Triquet’s French was as odd as his 
notions of how to sing an old ballad in a 
i awing-room, The chorus was excellent espe- 
; ially i in the Peasant-songs of the first act. 

(Gis real nigger in the wood-pile was the 
chestra, whose playing was almost incredibly 
soarse and insensitive. How. could any Tatiana 
‘ing expressively to the accompaniment of such 
sraying horns? And there was not the slightest 
{ppreciation of the difference of style required 
yor the music at Mme, Larina’s bourgeois ‘ hop’ 
d the aristocratic ball in St. Petersburg. 


ie 
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Pi tacrenscls’, the other opera of the week, 
came to us from Liverpool, where the Glynde- 
bourne Company were extending their field of 
activity. Rossini’ s farce does not come over the 
air so well as ‘Onegin’; the fun of it is only 
partly in the music, bad for anyone who does 


not already know what is happening the action 
_ must often be confusing. The performance con- 


ducted by John Pritchard was well up to 
Glyndebourne’s standard, Marina de Gabarain 


' made an appealing figure of Cinderella, for all 


that she does not really command the vocal 
technique for the more brilliant flights of colora- 
tura. Those admirable comedians, Sesto Brus- 
cantini and Ian Wallace, played up to one 
another with a finish born of long practice to- 
gether, and Juan Oncina was mellifluous as ever. 
. The orchestral concerts of the week contained 
nothing re extended comment. The 
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Home Service, indeed, lacked its customary 
‘live’ concert on Wednesday, and a Violoncello 
Concerto by Herman Koppel played for the 
first time in England in the Third Programme 
that evening proved a gawky, unappetising 
work. On Saturday Stanford Kobinson con- 
ducted a humdrum performance of Beethoven’s 
Second Symphony and did not contrive to make 
Bax’s First sound anything but ponderous and 
forbidding. Choral music redressed the balance 
at the last moment in-an otherwise rather 
depressing week. For there was a splendid per- 
formance under Trevor Harvey’s direction on 
Sunday afternoon of the festival Mass composed 
by Haydn for the Confraternity of St. Cecilia. 
I hope to say something more about this beauti- 
ful work next week when we shall have heard 
Beethoven’s great setting of the Mass. 
DyNELEY Hussey 


a The Progress of Lennox Berkeley 


HREE years ago, when Lennox Berkeley 
was fifty, his reputation among English 
~ composers might have been thought 
4 likely to remain for ever where it then 
ood. A contemporary of Bush, Rawsthorne, 
sande Tippett, and Walton, he would always 
ave been, if not the last, almost certainly one 
f the last two of them; to occur to most 
eragely “knowledgeable musical persons asked 
‘0 name the six most important or interesting 
$ritish composers of that generation. Now, 
ddenty, in the last three years, he has remark- 
bly extended his musical range. He has become 
mown to a wider public, his musical achieve- 
nent and potentialities seem altogether greater, 
nd his name now might well be among “3 first 
ree on a good many lists. 
‘The turning» point came with ‘his opera 
] Nelson ’, ‘a venture far beyond what had for- 
erly ‘seemed. to be the limits of Berkeley’s 
aoe range. His transition from the second to 
ne front rank of composers of his generation 
owever was not quite so sudden as_ this. 
Nelson’ was obviously stimulated, like the 
jperatic first. ventures of Walton, Tippett, and 
sh, all completed at about the same time, by — 


den with ‘Peter Grimes’, but with Berkeley 
was part of a deeper and more general in- 
ebtedness to Britten. He has always been a 
omposer particularly responsive to, and to some 
xtent dependent on, musical stimuli from other ~ 
ymposers, and his music is often most com- 
elling, and most Personal, when most like some- 
ody else’s ; 
‘In his earlier years. the main influence on him . 
as Stravinsky’s, brought to bear on him first 
trough his apprenticeship_ to the school of — 
adia Boulanger in Paris. The influence varied 
4 potency and directness, and with it the quality 
- the works varied, too. Where it was strongest _ 
> product could be very beautiful and original, - 
xe the enchanting Piano Sonata, which was 
viously closely inspired by Stravinsky’s Seren-" 
le in A, The Symphony, on the other hand, 
‘obably suggested by Stravinsky’s own Sym- 
nony in C, is much less cistinctive, and has no 
re personal character than others of Berkeley’s 
strumental works in which he was inspired 
ply by neo-classical ideals in general rather 
‘by any’ particular work by Stravinsky. 
of works are all polished, elegant, urbane, 
d “music, but y do not collectively — 
personal style that could be 


itten’s conquest of Sadler’s Wells and Covent | ‘ 


By COLIN MASON 


that kept Berkeley for so long, despite his 


_ acknowledged gifts and the very superior quali- 


ties of one or two works, slightly behind 
the first rank of English composers of his 
generation. The reason for this failure was 
that neither his French apprenticeship, nor 
even the influence of Stravinsky, congenial 
and valuable as these both were to him 
in many ways, really found his deepest re- 
sponses, These were not fully discovered until 


~ Berkeley was exposed to the influence of Britten, 


who revealed to him his vocation for choral 
and vocal composition. He had been attracted 
to religious choral music before, notably in 
‘Jonah’ (1935), which is the most important, 
the largest in conception, and musically the 
Ainest, of his early works, and already clearly 
reveals his true bent for serious vocal. com- 
__ Position. That he then chose rather to cultivate 
“neo-classical instrumental music of ‘Gallic 
fastidiousness’ (as the critical cliché had it) 
was not, it is now clear, because this was his 
‘most. natural métier, but probably simply be- 
‘cause, in his reliance on inspiring examples to 
set his own imagination working, he found 
-nothing in’ English choral music at that time 
(unless it was in ‘Belshazzar’s Feast’, which 
‘may well have inspired the conception of 
‘Jonah ”’) to stimulate him as much as Stravin- 
sky did, and so release him from the habits 


_ of his musical upbringing. Not attracted to the 


happy band of Three Choirs composers, and 
‘probably unsympathetic to the conservative 
English choral tradition, but unable to refresh 


and revitalise it by sufficient force of original 


genius of his own, he had to wait until this 
“was achieved by Britten before he could dis- 
“cover and realise his own potentialities. 
Owing to Britten’s youth, and then his 
emigration to America, Berkeley could not 


experience the full impact of his genius until 


the end of the war, and it was only then that 
his own gift began to flower fully. Its first 
bloom was the ‘ Stabat Mater’, one of the most 
beautiful of all his works, written specially 
for Britten’s creation, the English © Opera 


Group, and worthy of its creator in every way 


—not least in the writing for this difficult in- 
strumental ensemble, of which Berkeley alone, 


among the other composers who have written for 


it, has shown the same mastery as Britten. 
It was still some years before he had the courage 
to tackle an opera, but when ‘ Nelson’ came it 
fully sustained the musical quality of the ‘ Stabat 
Mater’, with a still further extension af emo- 


tional range and power. His second opera, ‘A 
_ Dinner Engagement’, 


written for the English 
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‘ ‘Ruth’ will be broadcast at 8.45 p.m. on Saturday, October 6 (Third) 


Opera Group, which followed ‘Nelson’ very 
quickly, is not a considerable work, but since 
then he has written another very beautiful choral 
piece, “Crux Fidelis’, and now comes his third 
opera, ‘Ruth’, again written for the English 
Opera group, which from the vocal score seems 
to combine the vigour of ‘Nelson’ with the 
tenderness and wonderful imaginativeness of 
sound of the ‘Stabat Mater ’. 

More lyrical in melody, richer in harmony, 
and emotionally warmer and more full-blooded 
than Berkeley’s earlier instrumental works, these 
are often more strikingly like Britten than the 
earlier ones were like Stravinsky. But they: are 
at the same time more vivid and distinctive, 
recognisably the work of a strong and individual 
creative personality. They clearly testify to the 
tremendous imaginative release wrought in 
Berkeley by Britten’s influence. 

There seems, however, to be one possible 
danger in Berkeley’s extreme susceptibility to this 
influence. Just as formerly the want of an 
inspiring example delayed his finding his natural 
bent as a vocal composer, so now the possibility 
suggests itself that Britten’s personal inclination 
to opera (and also perhaps the inviting avail- 


‘ability of the English Opera Group) is mis- 


leading Berkeley into concentrating on opera 
when his gift is not- necessarily dramatic. In 
both ‘Nelson* and ‘A Dinner Engagement’ 
he accepted librettos with serious flaws, and he 
seems to have done so again in ‘ Ruth’. Music- 
ally it clearly belongs among his finest and 
most important works, emphatically confirming 
his vocation as a vocal and choral composer and 
making a strong addition to his claims to a 
place among the first instead of the second 
three of his generation of English composers, 
But the opportunities for several of the best 
musical sections are unconvincingly contrived 
in the libretto, and there is also a dispropor- 
tionate amount of choral writing. The impres- 
sion given by the vocal score is that Berkeley 
might almost better have set the subject as a 
dramatic cantata than as an actual stage-work. 
These apparent weaknesses in the dramatic 
structure may be less obtrusive in performance 
than they appear on paper, but the work cer- 
tainly does not affirm a positive vocation on 


Berkeley’s part for the stage. It would be unfair, — 


however, to try to draw any conclusions before 


the stage-performance. For a decisive affirmation — 


or denial of 'Berkeley’s gift for opera we must 


probably wait until he writes a second full-scale’ 


opera. However effectively or ineffectively 
‘Ruth’ stages, that will still be something to 
await with the keenest interest. 
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Straight 
from Paris 


Learn 


under famous French Artists 


Don’t you wish you could draw and 
paint? Haven’t you envied the plea- 
sure and the fun of your friends who 
can—and the money some of them 
make out of such a fascinating hobby ? 

Now there is a way you can learn 
to be a real artist in just a few 
months, in your own home in your 
spare time. It is through the world- 
famous Paris A.B.C. School of Art. 

The secret is that you reap all the 
benefit of studying under famous 
French Artists by post. Your lessons 
come to you (in English, of course) 
direct from Paris; your drawings go 
to Paris and your particular tutor in 
Paris sends you his criticisms and 
suggestions direct to you, 

Everything is personal and indivi- 
dual and the results are quite remark- 
able. You will be astonished how 
quickly you progress; how soon your 
amateur efforts take on the real pro- 
fessional touch. And you will be just 


THE PARIS A.B.C. SCHOOL OF ART 
(Dept. E), 42 WELBECK ST., LONDON, W.1 
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as surprised at the joy you derive 
from your advancing skill. In a few 
months too, if you want to earn 
money out of your new hobby, you 
will find the doors wide open. 


Send this Free Form Today 


Whether you are seeking a fasci- 
nating hobby for your spare time or 
a means of making money, you owe 
it to yourself to learn more about the 
wonderful training you can now get 
from the famous Paris A.B.C. School 
of Art. Send this coupon to the 
London Office or write for a free copy 
of its intensely interesting, profusely 
illustrated Brochure today. 


FREE COUPON 
The Paris A.B.C. School of Art 
(Dept. E) 42 Welbeck St., London, W.1 
Please send free copy of your new 
illustrated Brochure. 
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; ‘STILL have some mint in my garden in 
. Sussex and now that the little green apples 
_ are about again I am going to make apple- 
aint jelly, which is delicious with lamb, served 
ot or cold. To every pint of apple juice I add 
pound of sugar, and boil up with a generous 
of bruised mint in with the mixture. As 
on as the juice begins to thicken (I test it in 
usual way on a saucer to see if it wrinkles) * 
- it off the stove, remove the mint bag, and 
some green colouring to give it the right 
pearance . and take away the pinkness of the 
ple juice. I put this relish in small bottles and 
lown with paper in the usual way. 
you should have a good parsley bed, it 
not come to any harm if you cut it back 
ly severely now and make some parsley 
Or ney. Fill a saucepan with freshly gathered 
arsley and cover with water. Press down as 
ich as you can, Add a dessertspoon of vinegar, 
boil until the parsley is blanched, then to 
y pint of liquid add one pound of sugar 
boil until the honey ‘jells’ when tested. 
makes an unusual sandwich spread. 
A pet jam of mine is a mixture I call autumn 
ley. It consists of anything I can lay hands 
_Its principal ingredients are autumn-fruiting 
berries, strawberries picked from a bed of 
‘French Perpetual or Remontant strains 
sd with the little red Alpines which go on 
e into the season, plums, and blackberries. 


; Crossword No. lL, 374. 
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ilu teas to a wen ‘hich is either one 
more or less than the required light. All 
are in peraenperes (New Mid-Century) 


Near Misses. 


By BARBARA BREW 


If I am at all doubtful about the pectin, when 
some of the fruit is on the ripe side, I add 
chopped apple. The result is a good ‘fruit 

' salad” jam which goes down well with all ages. 
- Crab apples make a good jelly, too, and the 
old-fashioned Siberian and John Downie crabs 

“are particularly delicious if you can get hold of 
them. Crab-apple jelly is good by itself, but 
‘ there are all sorts of interesting flavours you can 
introduce to make a change. Rose petals from 
the autumn crop of*roses, if they have a strong 
‘smell (the old-fashioned kind are best), can be 
pounded down, covered with caster sugar, and 
stewed with a little water in the oven at a very 
slow heat. When all the juice has been extracted 
put it through some muslin and add to the apple 
juice before boiling up.. The same method I 
use for the rose-petal jelly can be used with 
scented-geranium leaves: the old-fashioned, 
sweetly scented geranium which sits in cottage 
windows and smells lovely when you crush the 
leaves in your fingers. The best description for 
geranium jelly is that it tastes much like the 
geranium smells, but I always hope people will 
try it for themselves. 

‘For those who like a really stiff preserve, 
damson cheese is an old-timer which it is worth 
trying again when damsons are plentiful, par- 
ticularly if you have a solid-fuel stove, when a 
long cooking does not eat money. The ‘damsons 
have to be thoroughly ripe and are first baked 
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x CLUES—ACROSS 
L One royal privilege—a choice dish (7) 
7. Attack with sticks from above (6) 
11. Special scale for strings (6) 
13. Amaryllis—a number surrounds most of her (7) 
16. Scots relish a dance without a band (4) 
1%. Into which entries were paired (4) 
18. Wailing shows, of course, indisposition (4) 
19. A’small coin to render for a watch (5) 
21. Master’s substitute for butter? (5) 
23. This bottle was thought to be for mourners’ use (3) 
24, Sharp touch about the recipe (5) 
26. Axis associate (5S) 
2%, Half a servant is indisputable (3) 
28. They have holding capacities—bolt the other way (3) 
29. This fruit comes from ‘ brown jolly ’ (4) 
31. Doubtless an odd trick (5) 
33. Obscure English coin (5) 
. A number with a new note indicates slow movement (4) 
37. Pith of palm for puddings (3) 
39. Weigh in a normal position (4) 
40. Dance which commences a promenade (4) 
. Air-line number is worn by use (5) 
44. Coiner’s urge returns in another capital (6) 
46. The fare from Great Yarmouth (6) 
48. Swerved from a fast mixture (6) 
51. Handwriting (long) is a catch (3) 
ee Fruit that splits partially asunder, e.g. mango (4) 
54. Jerk an indefinitely large amount (3) 
. Occasioner of northern lights (5) s 
57. This fire gives an early draught (4) - 
58. Another Roman letter, geometrically perpendicular (5) 
59. A rope to measure the equator (3): 
60. Unusual bribe for a Turkish governor (5) 
61. Old coin worth part of a groat in sterling (5) 
62. Carry on with a person whose life is ruined without 


heed (5) 
63. Unit determining character in a certain tree (G3) 
cap ore DOWN 


ae Joy with the greater part of a pile (5) 
/ 2. An apron which embarrasses holder of title (3) 
_ 8. Dilatation in which one can detect a sisterly affection (8) 
4. Destroy Franklin’s successor (6) 
5. Imitation of a spy about early opening (4) 
6. erent body, half elder, half ambassador (5) 
7. Revise a country’s direction (7) 
8, A stamp to record distinction (3) 
Address of war tribunal (4) 
likely. story, one on pride (8) 
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‘a a and Relishes 


in the oven with a little sugar to sweeten them. 
When they are soft they are sieved, and to every 
pound of pulp half-a-pound of sugar is added. 
It is boiled and stirred at a gentle heat until it 
is so. thick you can stand the spoon up in it. 
— Woman's Hour’ 


Notes on Contributors 


BICKHAM SWEET-EscoTT (page 447): a banker 
with business interests in Greece, the Middle 
East, and Balkans; author of Greece—a 
political and economic survey 

Epwarp ATIYAH (page 449): director of the 
Arab Office, London, 1945-49; pubtic rela- 
tions officer Sudan. Government, 1932-45; 
author of An Arab Tells His Story, etc. 


J. F. HOLLEMAN (page 457): Senior Welfare 
Officer, Bulawayo 


DavipD WILLIAMS (page 453): 
Africa 

Rev. R. L. P. Mivpurn (page 460): Fellow 
and Chaplain of Worcester College, Oxford; 
author of Early Christian Interpretations of 
History, Saints and their Emblems in English 
Churches, etc. 


GLYN DANIEL (page 462): Lecturer in Archaeo- 
logy, Cambridge University; author of The 
Three Ages—an essay on Archaeological 


Method, ete. 
¢ 


12. Poke, largely without consideration (6) 

14, Unusual-longing for seaweed (4) 

15. Critical turn in half of cell (5) 

2G. Paracelsian water-spirit—hardly a pun to provide with 
a meal (7) 

22. Peculiar 
linen (3) 

25. Disordered assembly for old stock of animals (S) 

27. Channel for paying spectators (5) 

28. A failure at meetmeg (8) 

30. Wedge which is large one way (4) 

32. Standard reproof to a dog (5) 

34, A guy to stop delay (3) 

36. Used for punishment, oddly enough, in Asia (4) 

38. The type of silver which might be nuzinc? (7) 

41. Challenge to carry a right-angle (5) 

42. Hang the rick-berners’ captain (6) 

45. Take after the night before at all times (5) 

47. Scoop made of wood (5) 

49. A unit for each person without food (4) 

50. Attention shown by English before arrival (4) 

51. Valley of song (4) 

58. Stick, but not long, a Northern instrument (4) 

54. Boat for short afternoon (3) 

56. Bacchanalian expression, excluding misinformation about 
volume (3) 

57. Dress which is worthless with age (3) 


Solution of No. 1,372 
iclAfi PriofRfol RIL Elan’ | 
lofufPlaiRit |SfPle (RIN) 
LIBR 


vulcanisation for the colour of unbleached 


NOTES 


Copra, oranges, pears, prunes, coal, 
nylon, lace, tapioca, beer, dates, milk, iron, silk, grapes, 


Across: rubber, tea, 
lead, tin, meat, gold, soap, rice, linen, gin, sisal, steel, 
carpets. 
Down; Cocoa, hops, oil; wool, sugar, timber, 
salt, sago. , 


maize, wines, 
2 


Prizewinners : Ist prize: 
S.W.10); 2nd prize: Mrs. E. M. Barnes (London, 
W.2); 3rd prize: Miss F. E. Sanderson (Great 
Wymondley) 


editor of West. 


G. N- Coulter (London, — 


— > S = aS Te 
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Study at Home 
for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
@ University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going ‘into residence" or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases two). You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 
their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS 
from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
SARE) 


4 


THE LISTENER 


Courses of Home Study for . 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE & DEGREES 


U.C.C., founded 1887, provides courses of preparation for 


éneral 


Certificate of Education (for University Entrance, Professional Prelim, 
or evidence of good education; all Examining Bodies, including London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Northern Universities), London University Inter- 
mediate and Degree exams. for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Sc.(Soe.), 
LL.B., B.D., B.Mus., Bar (Pts. I and II), Teachers’ Diplomas, and other 
exams. The College, an Educational Trust, has a staff of highly 


qualified Tutors. 


Fees are moderate and may be paid by instalments, 


* PROSPECTUS containing full information free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE — 


56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE ft 


LEARN A LANGUAGE — 
THIS WINTER | 


HE problem of learning a Foreign Language 

in half the usual time has been solyed. 
The Pelman method is enabling thousands of 
men and women to learn languages without 
translation. By the Pelman method you learn 
French in French, and so on, English is not 
used at all. 

The system is explained in four little books, 
one for each language. Write for the book 
that. interests you and it will be sent you 
by return, together with a specimen lesson; 
gratis and post free; WELbeck 1411 


ane *POST THIS FREE COUPON TODAY «m=; 


Pelman Languages Institute, 
82, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1 
Please send details of Pelman method of 
learning: French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
(Cross out three of these) 


PERN ES idk nk.os00 


Address 


5 VAROKASRORKHENOH ORME 
AGERE EN SECUR eeu eEeeR EERE, 


: 


wen 


Meade Perrertrrrrr iri ret i a a 


refugees. 


Ni 


Anthony Eden 


S.0.S. REFUGEES _ 


“In Europe alone there are tens of thousands of 
Some have been refugees for ten 
years: many live in camps which are over- 
crowded, grim and comfortless. Much has been 
done to relieve the misery of these unfortunate 
people, but what is now- needed is a permanent 
solution to the problem. The United Nations and the voluntary organisa- 
tions have made plans to rehouse these refugee families away from 
the squalor of the camps, to care for the old and the sick, to find jobs 
for the unemployed. We appeal to you to give generously.” 


Hugh Gaitskell 


Clement Davies 


UNA REFUGEE FUND, 25 CHARLES ST., LONDON, W:1 
John Arlott’s Good Cause Appeal is next © 


Sunday at 8.25 p.m. 
then help. 


Please listen and 


GOOD ENGLISH 


gives you Confidence 


How you can gain poise—} 
develop your personality 
—achieve success 


Hundreds of ambitious people hay 
discovered a fascinating, simplified way ¢ 
improve their English, gain self-confidene 
and develop their personality, and thus paya 
the way to success. 5 } 

If you wish to become a good conye 
tionalist, to write entertaining letters and 
express your ideas fluently, take the first 
by sending to The Regent Institute ( 
Y/391C), Palace Gate, London, W.8, fora 
copy of ‘‘Word Mastery,” an intere: 
booklet that gives details of the attract 
planned Effective English Course, 
enclose a stamp to cover postage: 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITI 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Gou 
is the most efficient, the most economical 
the most convenient means of preparatio: 
General Certificate of Education and P 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., et 
ternal London University Degrees; for 
Service, Local Government and comm 
exams.; for professional exams. in 


- countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and 


Management; for 1.$.M.A., Inst. of Expo 
exams. Many intensely practical (non- 
courses in business subjects. oy 
More than 90,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCC 
Guarantee of Coaching until Sue 
Text-book lending library. Moderate 
payable by instalments. ‘ 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE 
request, mentioning exam. or subje 
which interested to the Secretary 


D1j 
arta a 


B METROPOLITAN COLLEG, 


ST. ALBANS 


ce pocdlhand 


is far and away the easiest of all 
shorthands to learn, to write and to 
read; the reason is that it uses the 
ordinary letters of 
Speedhand enables every word in 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
form indicating the sound of the 
English word. Here is a fast, efficient 
phonetic shorthand which you are 
guaranteed to be able to learn in 20 


hours or less without correspondence - 


lessons. For full particulars of thé 
new edition cf the Speedhand Manual, 
and free trial lesson, please write to 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND 
(Dept.L 21), 219Hills Road, Cambridge 


the alphabet. ” 


FOR HOLIDAYS ABROAD 
MARLBOROUGH’S 


SELF-TAUGHT PHRASE BOOKS 
MAKE LANGUAGES EASY 
They provide a wide range of 
Vocabularies and Phrases 
arranged under subjects and by 
means of the ENGLISH PHONETIC 
PRONUNCIATION provided you 
are enabled to SPEAK the words 
you require and MAKE YOURSELF 

. READILY UNDERSTOOD. | 
IDEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 


Obtainable in 37 languages 
at 5/- each 
Write to the publishers for list E, post free 
; on request 
E, MARLBOROUGH .& CO., LTD. 
3-16 BRITTON ST., LONDON, E.C.1 


oo = 
< Each month, THE ~ 
WRITER publishes 
new helpful: articles 
specially designed io 


we 
Pe 


ce) you to increase your income by 
writing. Benefit, then, fromthe know 
ledge and experience of experts in 
every field. of saleable writing, Jncrease 
your income by learning how torwrite effec- 
tively ». . for magazines and hewspapers, 
for book publishers, for radio ahd TV. 


Send now for free folder, 

FREE “What's In It for You!" 

THE WRITER = 6 

124, NEW BOND STREET, © AY’ 
LONDON, W.1 ve 


Write after reading S 
The Writer— 


and sell! S 


° 
° 
e 


‘or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH 
For freedom of speech in a 

' ‘world speak your mind ... bu 
mind you speak in Esperanto, thi 
international language, ai 
thereby eliminate misund 
standing. Whatever 
interests, Esperanto will help yo 
to make worldwide co 
free from language diffic 


.A correspondence course includ 
text-book, dictionary and corre. 

of exercises costs only 10s, Si 
6d. for informative literati 
introductory booklet. : 


BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATIO! 
Dept. L.3b, 140, Holland Park 
London, W.11 


The Perfect Accompaniment 


From the famous Rhine- 
hessian vineyards. The 
finest wine in its class— 
not too sweet, not too 
dry. Excellent with fish, 
poultry, white or red 
meat. 
At your Wine Merchant's 
S$. F. & O. HALLGARTEN, LONDON, E.C.3 


: 


Over 150 courses'which Include:—Art, Accountancy, Auto, & Aero, 
Eng., Book-keeping, Civil Service, Draughtsmanship, Elec, Eng. 
Journalism, Languages, Mech.Eng.,0ffice Organisation, Photography, 
Production Engineering, Radio, Salesmanship, Secretaryship, 
Television, Writing, and many others 

Also courses for General Certificate of Education, B.Sc, (Eng.), 
AMLMechE, AMILGE, LOB, AAGGA, ACIS, 
AM.BritLR.E., City & Guilds Examination, etc, Send for details 
of our FREE ADVICE SERVICE , 


POST THIS COUPON TODAY. 
] Send for our FREE book, E.M.I. INSTITUTES, 
Dept. 183, Grove Park Road, London, W.A, 


/ 1 


| ADDRESS... 


Subject(s) of Interest... 


BROCHURE ONTHELATES TMET. HODS 


: a 


OF HOME TRAINING 


CAREERS — HOBBIES —NEW INTERESTS 
a GS = EE . PRIVATE AND INDIVIDUAL TUITION IN your OWN HOME 


7 
NEW! 

LEARN THE PRACTICAL WAY 
with EXPERIMENTAL OUTFITS 
With many courses we supply equipment 
for practical work at reasonable cost. 
These include: “ 
RADIO, TELEVISION, ELECTRICITY, 
CHEMISTRY, MECHANICS, CARPENTRY, 
PHOTOGRAPHY, DRAWING, etc.” 


Courses from 15/- per month 


EMI INSTITUTES 


An Educational Organisation associated 
with E.M.1. group of Companies including: 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE" ,COLUMBIA, ete, 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 Ma 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THe Listener, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, September 27, 1956 


by the British Institute of 
Science Ltd., Regent House, Ri 
Suitable stories are revised by us ai 
editors on a 15% of sales basis, Un 
are returned with reasons for rejectic 
your MS. to Dept. 32. 


WE TEACH © 
FICTION-WRIT 


Criticisms and Courses for the 
specialists. For 17 yea e hav 
testimonials from full- and par 
“. professors, doctors, high-rankini 
officials—all types. Many of the 
are ex-students, Our unique syst 
of your sales monies ensures our 
on your behalf. Fee returned if u 


The Professional Touch is FR 


a 


